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U^  Guardian 

Savings  and  Trust  Company 

Guardian  Buildin|(  Wade  Buildinit 

322  Euclid  Avenue  805  Superior  Ave.  N.W. 

CLEVFLAND.  O. 

Capital  and  Surplus  w . $ 2,000,000 
Resources  over  ....  $14,000,000 

Surplus  funds  of  banks,  corporations  and  individuals  received 
and  interest  paid  thereon. 

4 per  cent  on  Savings  Accounts 
2 per  cent  on  Checking  Accounts 

Loans  made  on  Real  Estate  and  Collateral  Security.  Prepared 
to  act  in  every  legitimate  trust  capacity. 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

Oberlirv  Kirydergaerterv 
Trairvirvg  ScKool 

Miss  Bertha  Emeline  Montgomery Principal 

Eight  instructors.  Four  practice  kindergartens.  Thirteenth  year.  Ninety- 
eight  graduates  located  in  nineteen  states  and  seven  foreign  couutiies  Superior 
literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Oterlin  College  and 
Conservatory  ot  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

n rawer  U OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  Garfield  Savings  Bank 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Four  per  cent,  interest  pa.id  upon  Sa.vings 
Deposits.  Accounts  Received 
Subject  to  Check 

At  this  bank  you  can  secure  high  class  investments  netting  the  lender 
to  SM  per  cent.  Write  for  information. 
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COLLEGE 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING  - - President 


PETERS  HALL 


The  College 

The  Theological  Seminary 
The  Conservatoiy  of  Music 
The  Academy 


Also  Courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting....Teachers’  Courses  in  Physical 
Training  for  Men  and  Women.. ..and  a Summer  School. 


The  seventy-fourth  year  began 
Wednesday,  September  19,  1906 


Has  gained  many  notable  victories  on  the 
concert  stage,  in  the  homes  of  the  very 
best  people  and  in  the  conservatories. 

Numbered  among  the  greatest  of  these 
latter  victories  is  the  recent  sale  of 

Ten  Magnificent.... 


Everetts  to  Oberlin 


_ 


The  Everett  represents  the  very  best  product  of  conscientious  effort 
and  firm  determination  to  excel  in  artistic  piano  building.  We  are  will- 
ing that  judgment  of  our  success  be  based  on  any  Everett  we  send  out. 


The  John  Church  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


OWNERS  OF 

The  Everett  Piano  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Do  your  shopping  by  mail 


We  are  in  a po.sition  to  fill  your  mail  orders  promptly  and  accu- 
rately. Our  Mail  Order  Deparlnient  has  no  superior  in  this  city.  Its 
system  is  so  sini])le  and  direct  that  our  out  of  town  customers  are 
enabled  to  buy  as  safely  and  almost  as  (luickly  as  those  who  vi-it  our 
store  in  person.  All  mail  orders  receive  individual  attention,  and  sat- 
isfaction is  guaranteed.  Samples  :it  all  times  most  cheerfully  submit- 
ted. We  invite  your  ])atronage  through  this  department. 


TKe  Dacylight  Store 


The  Atkiiiiiii 


ill  plciinc  mciilioii  ihcir 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches.  Its  students 
enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 


Terms  begin  January  2 and  April  3,  1907.  For  catalogue  and  musical 
year  book,  address 

• CHARLES  W.  MORRISON 

Earner  Hall  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


LYON  & HEALY,  ORGAN  BUILDERS,  CHICAGO 

%1r!yTnLk?„7.‘.oo^'^  Con«rcga.i„nal  Church.  Kalamar.oo  Mich.  This  organ  has  .hrcc 
malic  aciion.  and  rotary  blowing  apparams"'  comb.nat.on  pislons.  complete  tubular  pneu- 
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BOOKS  BY  PRESIDENT  H.  C.  KING 


Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teachers  - 

net 

.00 

Rational  Living 

net 

•25 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education  - - net 

•50 

Theology  and  Social  Consciousness 

net 

•25 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

- 

•50 

Appeal  of  the  Child 

- 

•25 

Fight  for  Character  ... 

- 

. 10 

Life  as  a Practical  Problem 

- 

•15 

BOOKS  BY  DEAN  E.  I. 

BOSWORTH 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ 

Cloth,  net 

.90 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles 

net 

•75 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles 

net 

■75 

Life  of  President  J.  H.  P'airchild,  by  Prof.  A.  T.  Swing  net  $2.00 
Lifp  of  President  John  Henry  Barrows,  by  his  daughter, 

Mary  Eleanor  Barrows,  Olrs.  Frank  Irwin)  - net  $1.50 

Sermons  from  a College  Pulpit.  A volume  of  .sermons 
by  Rev.  James  Brand,  twenty-six  years  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio  - $1.50 

Lectures,  Addresses  and  Essays,  by  Prof.  James  Monroe 
The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music,  by  Prof.  Edward 
Uickinson,  Professor  of  History  of  Music  in  Oberlin 
Conservatory  - . . . . net  $2.50 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  by  Prof. 

Edward  Dickin.son  ....  net  $2.50 

fliSr’Net  books  .sent  jrostpaid  on  recei])t  of  price.  All  others  will 
be  sent  postpaid  at  a di.scount  of  twenty  per  cent. 

SPECIAL  OFFER: — Story  of  Oberlin  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Leonard,  price  $1.50 
Sent  Po.slpaid  for  $1.00. 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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A Year  of  Englisli  Politics 

The  Half  Million  Fund  Completed 

The  National  Music  Teachers’  Association 

A Protest 

Book  Review  . . . 

Summer  Session  of  1906 

Foot  Ball  Prospects 
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Acta  Diurna 

Alumni  News 

Necrology 


L.  B.  Hall 
H.  C.  King 


K.  L.  Cowdery 
L.  F.  Lord 
C.  W.  Savage 
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which  is  not  earning  at  least 

4%  INTEREST 

you  are  not  getting  all  you  are  entitled  to.  Send  today  for  illustrated 
booklet  which  gives  important  facts  about  Cleveland  as  a commercial 
center  and  the  advantages  of 

BAINKIINO  BV  JVIAIU 

with  this  institution. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  ...  $ 2,850,000 

RESOURCES  ------  $28,000,000 

Fifty-two  thousand  depositors 

SOLID  AS  A ROCK 

XTbe 

Clevelanb 
ZxxxQt  Company 

CLEVELAND 


OHIO 


Among  the  many  admirable  features  for  safeguarding  its  patrons’  welfare 
that  of  the  inspection  of  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  liy.  trains  is  not 
among  the  least  imporbint  by  any  means. 

At  every  division  terminal  all  trains  are  inspected  with  the  greatest  care  by  a corps  of 
skilled  inspectors.  No  train  is  permitted  to  leave  such  terminal  until  wheels,  brake  rods, 
beams  and  shoes,  air  l)rake  connections,  couplers,  and  in  fact  every  portion  of  it  has  mulergone 
a most  rigid  examination  for  any  defective  part  or  place.  Likewise  wlicn  a change  in  loco- 
motives is  made,  or  cars  detached  or  added,  the  air  l)rak<;s  and  their  dependent  parts  arc  carefully 
tested  an<!  examined  to  know  that  th(*y  arc  in  perfect  working  order. 

Tlie  clang  of  tlic  hammer  on  tlie  wheels,  the  flare  of  the  torch  st'arching  out  the  dark 
places  beneath  the  car  arc  familiar  objects  to  the  I^akc  Shore  IravekTs,  but  few  understand  the 
exacting  rc<jnir<!mcnts  of  train  inspe<*tion  or  tlie  added  safety  it  brings. 

Night  /ind  day  this  unceasing  walchfidncss  goes  on  and  no  train  is  allowed  to  depart  until 
the  chief  of  the  inspection  force  has  given  his  wor<l  that  “all  is  well.” 

Tint  Lake  Sliort;  is  th<^  greati-st  tlirougli  train  s<*rvice  route  in  America,  operating  twenty- 
six  fast,  tlirongh  trains  daily  lictwcen  (’hicagif,  'I'olcdo,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  C'imannati,  Litt.s- 
burg,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  in  coniu’ction  with  the  New  York  Central,  Boston  N AlKany, 
Bittsburg  ik  Lalte  Krie  and  Big  1‘our  Boule. 

Address  iindersigm-d  for  desired  information,  c(»py  of  ‘Mtook  of  Trains’*  and  “!  ravel 
Privileges.** 

W.  .f.  I.YNCM.  A.  .1.  SMITH. 

pAKfUMiirer  I rtiine  Mamufer.  rineoK".  III.  (tejjor.al  I’ltHsenKer  .Vifcnt.  ( levolumi. 
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The  U.  L.  A. 
Uecture  Course 

Jfor  1906^07 

WILL  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING  SPEAKERS: 


Dr.  Richard  Burton 

October  30 

Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens 

November  27 

Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 

December  I 1 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

January  29 

Mr.  Ernest  Thompson-Seton 

February  12 

Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 

March  5 

COURSE 

TICKETS 


2.00 


SINGLE 

LECTURES 


50c 


SALE  OP'  CHOICES  WILL  TAKE  PLACE 
ABOUT  OCTOBER  TWENTY-SEVENTH 


Tickets  may  be  obtained  by  correspondence  with  MR.  A.  L.  PEAL, 

185  Elm  Street. 


Enduring  Tone 

To  be  of  real  value  the  tone  of  a piano  must  be  permanent. 

Permanent  Tone  Retention 


is  characteristic  of 


This  Permanency  has  been  demonstrated  by  severe 
usage, — Conservatory  practice  for  16  years,  10  months  a 
year,  10  hours  a day, — a fresh,  eager  student  at  the  piano 
each  hour,  and  still  the  tone  as  rich  and  sweet  as  when  new. 

Enduring  Tone  Quality  in  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  is 
secured  through  an 
exact  knowledge  of 
what  to  use,  how  and 
where  to  use  it  and  a 
constant  vigilance  over 
ever)’  vital  accessory 
during  construction. 

Write  for  further 
particulars  and 
“Sixteen  Years 


of  .Sterling 
Service.  ’ ’ 


The  M IMB 

A.  B.  Chase  m 

Company 

Eslilblishrd  1K75 

Dept.  V,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


>. 
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Candidates  for  Alumni  Trustee 


JASON  A.  BARBER,  ’79 

Judge  Jason  A.  Barber  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  nominee  as  Alumni 
Trustee  of  Oberlin  College,  is  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1879, 
Oberlin  College. 

His  work  in  college  marked  him  as  a man  of  promise.  His 
standing  with  his  teachers  and  in  his  class  was  of  the  highest 
grade  both  as  to  character  and  ability. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  moved  to  Toledo  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1883  he  married  Ida  M.  Hull,  a college  class- 
mate. In  1890  he  became  a candidate  for  the  office  of  County 
Prosecutor  of  Lucas  County,  Ohio.  At  that  time  he  was  young, 
unknown  and  without  strong  political  friends,  but  by  the  very  force 
of  his  character  and  ability  exhibited  in  a personal  canvass  among 
his  constituents  he  won  against  other  candidates  of  wider  fame  and 
apparently  greater  political  strength.  He  served  as  County  Pros- 
ecutor for  two  terms,  six  years,  and  the  people  permitted  his  retire- 
ment from  this  office  only  for  the  purpose  of  electing  him  to  the 
higher  office  of  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  Court.  He  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  filling  this  office  with  dignity  and  honor,  having  served 
continuously  since  his  first  election  through  a period  of  ten  years. 

Judge  Barber  is  a most  excellent  exemplification  of  Oberlin 
ideals.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  his  tenure  of  public  office  in  this 
time  of  political  degeneracy  and  the  muck  rake,  his  integrity  has 
never  been  questioned  even  by  his  political  opponents. 

He  stands  for  the  dignity  of  labor.  He  is  a ceaseless  worker 
himself  and  his  learning  and  ability  is  the  deserved  and  inevitable 
reward  of  long  years  of  toil.  The  writer  has  heard  him  emphasize 
the  idea  that  his  most  gracious  memory  of  Oberlin  was  the  fact 
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that  as  a poor  boy  he  there  found  not  only  facilities  for  a most 
excellent  education,  but  facilities  for  paying  his  expenses  while 
there,  and  that  Oberlin  must  never  cease  to  offer  to  young  men 
without  money,  but  with  energy  and  determination,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a college  education  and  pay  expenses  while 
securing  it. 

He  is  a worthy  son  of  our  beloved  Oberlin  and  would  be  a 
most  fitting  and  useful  representative  on  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

JosiAH  H.  Bellows,  ’8i. 

DAN  F.  BRADLEY,  82-’85  O.  T.  S. 

Born  of  Missionary  parents,  in  the  sunny  land  of  Siam,  a little 
less  than  50  years  ago;  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  always  with 
him  a cheery  word  of  hope  and  optimism  in  its  best  estate.  It  may 
rightly  be  said  of  him  that  his  life  has  been  propelled  by  faith  and 
hope,  guided  and  directed  by  conscience  and  tempered  by  love  and 
charity. 

Loyal  obedience  to  right  and  duty  has  more  than  once  caused 
him  to  give  up  cherished  plans  and  desires. 

Such  was  the  case,  when  as  a young  man,  he  relinquished  a 
position  of  honor,  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  ro3ml  court  of  his  natal 
land  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Oberlin. 

He  is  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him  personally  there  as  a 
leader  in  the  athletic,  musical,  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
College  Community. 

Always  of  wide  and  varied  interests,  his  sympathies  have 
broadened  with  the  years,  till  now  he  can  well  be  classed  as  one  of 
Aristoles  “four  square’’  men.  He  is  pre-eminently  a preacher  and 
teacher. 

He  has  been  successful  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry’ 
at  Steubenville,  O.,  Yankton,  S.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  at 
present  as  pastor  of  Pilgrim  cliurch,  Cleveland,  O.,  one  of  the 
large.st  and  most  influential  Congregational  churches  of  the  middle 
states. 

In  view  of  his  strongly  poetical  turn  of  mind,  it  is  astonishing 
to  find  how  his  imaginative  faculty  is  made  to  illuniinate  jnactical 
subjects  so  as  to  bring  them  hoiiic  with  irresistible  force  aud  clear- 
ness to  his  audience. 
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About  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  twice  elected  trustee  of  Oberlin 
College  by  the  Alumni  and  was  continued  therein  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  till  he  resigned  upon  accepting  the  presidency  of  Iowa 
College  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  four  years  ago. 

The  comprehensive  and  thorough  work  of  reorganization  and 
systemization,  which  Iowa  College  imperatively  needed,  four  years 
ago,  he  accomplished  in  three  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
trustees,  faculty,  students,  besides  raising  an  endowment  of 
$350,000  for  them. 

While  at  Yankton,  he  was  acting  head  of  the  College  there, 
in  addition  to  his  charge  of  the  church. 

The  young  people,  who  have  known  him  best  in  all  these 
places  have  loved  and  admired  him  most. 

Dr.  Bradley  is  essentially  of  a democratic  disposition,  working 
for  the  ultimate  evolution  of  Christianity  as  a “brotherhood  of 
friendly  men.’’ 

He  is  progressive  and  vigorous  in  ideas  and  methods,  but-  of 
such  modesty  and  charity  that  he  works  well  with  Boards  and 
committees,  seeking  first  the  welfare  of  others. 

Allison  M.  Gibbons,  ’90. 

L.  PAUL  HOWLAND,  ’87 

Mr.  Paul  Howland  is  a native  of  Ohio  and  the  Western 
Reserve.  Born  at  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1863,  his  first  years  were  passed  in  surroundings  made  famous  as 
the  homes  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Ben  Wade,  and  the  birth- 
place of  William  Dean  Howells.  He  prepared  for  college  in  his 
home  town  and  entered  Oberlin  college  as  a freshman  in  the  fall  of 
1883.  After  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  with  the  class  of  ’87, 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
received  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B.  from  that  institution  in  1890. 
While  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Howland  was  a member  of  the  University 
base  ball  nine,  and  at  different  times  played  the  positions  of  center 
field,  third  base  and  catcher  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  skillful  players  who  has  ever  played  on  a 
Harvard  nine. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  law  school  he  was  soon  admitted 
to  the  bars  of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  and  for  a short  time  prac- 
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ticed  his  profession  in  Boston.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  town,  Jefferson,  Ohio,  but  he  soon  moved  to 
Cleveland,  where  in  September  1894,  he  formed  a law  partnership 
with  Mr.  H.  B.  Chapman,  Oberlin  ’85,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Chapman  & Howland.  The  firm  enjoyed  a lucrative  and  growing 
practice  "until  it  was  disbanded  in  1904,  by  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Chapman  to  the  position  of  a judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Mr.  Howland  continued  the  practice  of  law  in  Cleveland  with 
offices  at  No  600  Scofield  building,  and  is  also  a professor  of  law  at 
the  law  school  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

In  August  last  Mr.  Howland  received  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Congress  in  the  20th  Ohio  district,  composed  of  Lake,  Medina 
and  a part  of  Cuyahoga  counties.  The  nomination  came  to  him 
unanimously  and  without  opposition,  a unique  demonstration  of  his 
worth  and  popularity  in  his  home  district,  which  does  not  lack  its 
full  quota  of  ambitious  politicians.  As  the  district  is  Republican, 
Oberlin  College  probably  will  have  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  two 
Congressmen  from  Cleveland,  the  other  being  the  Hon.  Theodore 
E.  Burton.  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Howland  are  the  strongest  per- 
sonal and  political  friends,  and  in  every  way  will  represent  the  city 
of  Cleveland  and  Oberlin  College  adequately  in  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Howland  volunteered  in  the  Spanish  American  war  and 
at  its  conclusion  was  honorably  discharged  as  the  ist  Sergeant  of 
the  ist  Ohio  Cavalry.  He  is  happily  married,  and  is  a member  of 
Troop  A of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  and  of  the  University  Club. 

Although  he  has  just  passed  his  fortieth  milestone,  Mr.  How- 
land has  now  distinction  in  athletics,  as  a soldier,  in  law  and  in 
politics.  He  is  an  effective  public  speaker  and  his  engaging 
personality  and  strong  robust  qualities  insure  that  his  career  so 
happily  begun  will  continue  to  be  an  honor  to  himself,  to  his 
college  and  to  the  state. 

CIIARLKS  H.  KIKSIINKR,  ’86 

Charles  Henry  Kirshner  is  an  Ohio  boy — a boy  in  spirit  in 
spite  of  his  forty-three  years  and  his  large  responsibilities. 

From  his  home  in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  he  went  to  Oberlin  College 
and  graduated  there  in  i8S6.  The  best  part  of  his  college  training 
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came  about  through  the  acquaintance  (and  more)  that  he  formed 
there  with  Miss  Agnes  Fairchild,  now  Mrs.  Kirshner.  Mrs. 
Kirshner  is  the  daughter  of  President  George  T.  Fairchild,  and 
niece  of  President  James  H.  Fairchild. 

Of  course  Mr.  Kirshner  could  not  be  the  husband  of  Agnes 
Fairchild  Kirshner  and  not  radiate  the  Oberlin  spirit  at  all  times 
and  places.  This  he  does  both  by  instinct  and  tra-ning.  His 
home  has  long  been  the  center  of  Oberlin  influence  in  the  district 
covered  bj^  the  Mi.ssouri-Kansas  association. 

Mr.  Kirshner  is  a man  of  broad  interests.  He  is  an  influential 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  alive  to  all  its  problems 
and  more  than  generous  in  its  support.  He  is  also  a potent  influ- 
ence for  progress  in  the  government  of  his  cit}'^  and  state.  He  has 
persistently  refused  to  consider  public  office  for  himself,  but  gives 
untiring  energy  to  securing  the  selection  of  honest  and  capable 
men.  He  introduced  into  political  circles  the  man  who  is  now 
mayor  of  Kansas  City.  That  was  eight  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Beardsley  was  known  then  only  as  a good  lawyer  and  as  president 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Kirshner’s  keen  insight  into  men’s  char- 
acters and  capabilities  induced  him  to  urge  Mr.  Beardsley’s  nomi- 
nation for  councilman.  His  suggestions  were  met  with  a smile  by 
the  ward  politians  and  a hint  that  the  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  impossible.  With  his  characteri.stic  energy  Mr.  Kirshner  said 
he  would  make  him  possible,  and  the  result  was  Mr.  Beardsley’s 
nomination  and  election,  and  his  continuation  in  office  almost  con- 
stantly to  the  present  time.  Nor  has  he  ceased  to  be  president  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  By  numerous  acts  of  this  kind  Mr.  Kirshner  has 
made  himself  respected  and  consulted  in  political  matters. 

He  is  a lawyer  of  unusual  ability,  coupled  with  sane  business 
judgment.  His  abundant  success  in  his  profession  from  the  first 
proves  his  ability,  and  the  confidence  with  which  men  seek  his 
advice  on  investments  proves  his  sane  business  judgment.  He  has 
for  a number  of  years  controlled  the  western  inv'estments,  amount- 
ing to  several  millions  of  dollars,  of  one  eastern  firm. 

He  is  e.ssentially  a leader,  whether  in  church  meetings  or  in 
political  gatherings,  or  in  conferences  over  legal  problems,  or  busi- 
ness methods.  Men  turn  instinctively  to  hear  his  opinions.  He 
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sees  with  wonderful  comprehension  the  substance  of  a proposition 
and  acts  quickly.  Some  on  superScial  obserr^ation  might  say  that 
he  acts  without  due  deliberation,  but  that  would  be  a mistake.  He 
only  reaches  more  quickly  the  conclusion  that  other  right-minded 
but  slower  men  reach  with  greater  effort.  As  was  recently  said  by 
a keen  observer,  ‘ ‘ He  is  a man  who  does  the  right  thing  by 
instinct,  without  effort.” 

Theodore  Remley,  ’96. 

GEORGE  W.  MORGAN,  ’97 

Few  men  are  identified  so  closely  with  Oberlin  by  inheritance 
and  training  as  George  W.  Morgan.  His  grandfather,  John  W. 
Morgan,  was  one  of  the  Oberlin  patriarchs.  His  uncle,  Dr.  John 
P.  Morgan,  founded  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam H.  Morgan,  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1865,  and  his 
mother,  Geraldine  Woods,  was  a member  of  the  class  of  ’67  till  the 
Senior  year.  Many  others  of  his  relatives,  including  several  uncles 
and  aunts,  were  Oberlin  students.  He  himself  lived  in  Oberlin 
for  several  years  and  was  graduated  from  the  college  with  the  class 
of  ’97. 

Morgan  was  an  active  man  in  his  college  life.  He  has  been  an 
active  man  ever  since.  After  his  graduation  he  entered  the  law 
school  of  Columbia  University  at  New  York.  He  not  only  acquit- 
ted himself  creditably  as  a student  but  acted  as  private  secretar3'  to 
Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Professor  Edwin  Seligman  and 
Dr.  Felix  Adler.  During  his  law  course  he  found  time  for  activity 
in  settlement  work,  having  been  closely  identified  part  of  the  time 
as  acting  superintendent  with  the  Educational  Alliance,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  conducted  a notable  work  among  the  East  Side 
Jews. 

Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Morgan  became  Secre- 
tary and  Attorney  to  the  now  famous  “Committee  of  I'-ifteen” 
which  inspired  and  directed  the  investigations  in  the  “Red  Light” 
district  of  New  York,  the  results  of  which  contributed  materially 
to  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  and  the  installation  of  the  Low 
administration  in  1901. 

Morgan  took  an  active  part  in  the  Low  campaign,  having 
charge  of  District  Attorney  Jerome’s  canvass  on  the  East  Side.  In 
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1902  be  became  a member  of  District  Attorney  Jerome’s  staff.  The 
duties  of  that  position  brought  him  in  close  relation  with  General 
Francis  V.  Greene,  then  Mayor  Low’s  Police  Commissioner,  and  it 
was  upon  General  Greene’s  recommendation  that  Governor  Odell 
appointed  him  in  1903  to  the  important  office  of  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Elections,  a position  which  he  still  holds. 

Morgan’s  work  as  State  Superintendent  of  Elections  has  been 
important  and  successful.  The  disorganized  group  of  men  who 
w'ere  appointed  to  the  Superintendent’s  staff  have  been  trained  into 
an  effective  corps  for  the  detection  and  suppression  of  fraudulent 
votes,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  Morgan  has  administered 
his  office  intelligently  and  fearlessly. 

Ever  since  the  Low  campaign  Morgan  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  New  York  politics.  He  is  now  a member  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Committee.  During  the  fall  of  1905  when  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  failed  to  indorse  Jerome  for  re-election  as  District 
Attorney,  Morgan  was  the  first  member  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee  to  resign  and  to  join  a movement  in  support  of  Jerome’s 
candidacy  as  an  independent  candidate,  and  in  the  remarkable  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  Jerome’s  triumphal  election  without  the 
aid  of  a nomination  from  either  of  the  great  parties,  Morgan  took 
an  active  and  important  part. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  District  Attorney’s  office  in  1903, 
Morgan  became  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Breed,  Abbott  & 
Morgan,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  respected  of  the  younger 
law  firms  in  the  city.  He  has  already  achieved  a notable  success 
at  the  bar. 

Morgan  believes  in  Oberlin  and  in  Oberlin  ideas,  and  through- 
out his  active  life  in  New  York  he  has  maintained  his  interest  in 
Oberlin. 

Paul  D.  Cravath,  ’82. 

LUCIEN  C.  WARNER,  ’65 

Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  was  born  at  Cuyler,  N.  Y.,  in  1841.  He 
may  be  said  to  represent  that  large  and  most  valuable  part  of  Ober- 
lin s constituency,  the  self  supporting  students.  When  he  came  to 
college  he  had  one  hundred  dollars.  He  earned  the  rest  by  hard 
work.  Carpenter  work  upon  the  college  buildings  then  in  process 
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of  construction  furnished  a part  of  his  employment.  His  coming 
to  Oberlin  was  probably  determined  by  the  fact  that  opportunity 
was  here  offered  for  a student  without  means  to  obtain  an  education. 

Entering  college  as  a member  of  one  of  the  war  time  classes 
his  student  days  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  patriotic  earnest- 
ness in  which  all  shared.  The  part  which  Oberlin  had  taken  in 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  the  vindication  of  her  stand 
upon  these  questions,  aroused  in  all  the  students  a just  and  lasting 
pride  in  their  Alma  Mater.  The  men  of  that  time  have  shown  a 
loyalty  to  Oberlin  which  has  been  a large  factor  in  her  success  in 
the  decades  which  have  followed. 

Graduating  from  college  in  1865,  Dr.  Warner  studied  medicine 
and  took  his  degree  from  N.  Y.  University  in  1867.  From  that 
time  until  1875  he  practiced  his  profession.  He  then  entered  upon 
a business  career,  in  which  he  has  had  marked  success.  As 
manufacturer,  mill  owner,  merchant,  and  bank-president  he  has 
shown  a capacity  for  affairs  which  has  earned  for  him  the  respect 
of  his  associates  in  the  business  world. 

At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  his  factories  are  located  he  has 
caused  to  be  erected  an  institution  for  the  beneSt  of  his  employees 
where  they  may  enjoy  lectures,  concerts  and  other  social  advantages. 
These  and  other  marks  of  consideration  for  the  laboring  classes 
have  in  a large  measure  solved  the  labor  problem  so  far  as  Dr. 
Warner’s  business  enterprises  are  concerned. 

Ont.side  of  his  business  interests  he  has  had  varied  activities. 
Art,  travel,  social  science,  religious  work,  have  claimed  much  of 
his  attention.  As  a writer  his  articles  in  the  Outlook  and  the 
Review  of  Reviews  have  been  widely  read.  As  chairman  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
his  acquaintance  has  extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  country.  Though  by  nature  extremely  modest  and  retiring, 
he  has  become  an  effective  public  .speaker;  for  as  has  been  said  he 
never  speaks  unless  he  has  .something  to  say  which  is  worth  hearing. 

His  interest  in  Oberlin  has  been  of  a most  generous  and 
practical  kind.  The  magnificent  college  buildings  which  bear  his 
name,  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  Oberlin’s  mi.ssion. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  1878  and  his 
as.sociates  on  the  board  by  the  important  work  which  they  have 
repeatedly  committed  to  his  care  testify  to  their  confidence  in  his 
.sound  judgment  and  his  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  college.  Gicorgic  C.  Jamic.son,  ’90. 
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English  Politics  in  1906 

The  conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Cause  of  Irish  Home 
Rule  and  his  introduction  of  a Bill  to  give  effect  to  that  principle  in 
June,  1886,  caused  a division  in  the  Eiberal  party,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
repudiated  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  seceded  from  the  party, 
and  thereb}'  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  In  the 
election  of  August,  1886,  the  Eiberal  Unionists  (as  these  seceders 
were  called)  secured  77  seats  in  the  new  House,  aud  thereby  gave 
the  control  to  the  Conservative  party. 

In  the  general  election  of  1892,  the  Eiberals  and  Irish  Home 
Rulers  together  secured  a clear  majoritj^  over  the  combined  forces 
of  the  old  Conservatives  and  the  Eiberal  Unionists,  aud  Mr. 
Gladstone  became,  for  the  fourth  time.  Prime  Minister.  In  March, 
1894,  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  his  office  and  Eord  Roseberry  became 
Prime  Minister.  The  Eiberal  majority,  nominally  about  40,  soon 
sunk  to  less  than  20;  and,  when  the  Government  had  been  defeated 
twice  on  questions  of  little  importance,  Eord  Roseberry  resigned 
in  June,  1895,  and  Eord  Salisbury,  for  the  third  time,  became  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  general  election  which  followed  in  July,  1895, 
the  Conservative  minority  of  28  was  changed  into  a majority  of  152 
in  the  new  Parliament.  This  was  the  largest  party  majoritj^  knowui 
up  to  this  time  in  the  modern  history  of  Parliament;  and  was 
naturally  interpreted  by  the  Conservatives  to  mean  the  final  con- 
demnation of  Irish  Home  rule  by  the  constituencies.  In  October, 
1896,  Eord  Roseberry,  finding  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  though  in  retirement,  still  exercised  a great 
influence  in  Eiberal  Councils,  and  with  other  prominent  Eiberals, 
on  the  question  of  interference  in  Armenia,  resigned  his  post  as 
leader  of  the  Eiberal  Opposition  in  Parliament.  In  December, 
1898,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  succeeded  Eord  Roseberry, 
in  turn  resigned  the  position,  apparently  because  he  could  endure 
no  longer  the  factional  differences  which  had  rent  the  Eiberal 
party  into  pieces.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  then  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of 
what  at  the  moment  looked  like  the  forlorn  hope  of  Eiberalism. 
The  difficulties  of  the  situation  w'ere  well  illustrated  in  July,  1900, 
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during  the  Boer  War,  when,  on  a motion,  which  was  practically  a 
censure  upon  the  Conservative  Government,  Campbell-Bannerman, 
with  35  Liberals  refused  to  vote,  four  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  and  27  other  Liberals  voted  for  the  motion,  while  five 
other  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  with  36  other  Liberals  voted 
against  the  motion.  It  is  not  strange  that  Campbell-Bannerman 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  continue  his  thankless  task  of  attempt- 
ing to  lead  a party  which  refused  to  follow  any  consistent  leadership. 
In  September,  1900,  the  Parliament,  which  might  have  continued 
for  nearly  two  years  longer,  was  dissolved  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
Lord  Roberts  had  just  crushed  effective  opposition  among  the  Boers, 
and  the  Conservatives  received  a majority  of  134  in  the  elections  to 
the  new  House  of  Commons. 

In  July,  1902,  Lord  Salisbury  resigned  his  office  of  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Balfour.  In  June, 
1902,  the  famous  Education  Bill  was  introduced  and  debated  through 
June  and  July.  After  the  recess,  it  was  taken  up  again  and  de- 
bated through  October  and  November,  then  carried  through  the 
Commons  and,  after  two  weeks  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,, 
carried  there,  but  with  amendments.  The  amended  Bill  was 
briefly  discussed  in  the  Commons,  and  its  modifications  were 
finally  accepted  by  the  Lords  on  December  18,  1902.  Since  1897 
grants  had  been  made  from  the  national  funds  in  aid  of  “voluntary” 
schools,  that  is,  schools  supported  by  the  Church  of  England  and 
other  religious  bodies.  The  new  Act  provided  that  such  grants 
should  be  made  to  every  school  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  It  also  provided  that  the  local  education  authority  for 
every  “voluntary”  school  should  be  a board  of  managers,  four  of 
whom  should  be  appointed  by  the  organization  which  had  previous- 
ly supported  the  .school,  while  only  two  should  be  appointed  by 
the  elected  local  authority.  These  two  provisions,  which  were 
plainly  intended  to  secure  to  the  Church  of  England  the  ab.solnte 
control  of  the  schools  which  had  previously  been  supported  by  it, 
roused  deep  opposition  in  many  Nonconformists;  who  were  now 
taxed  to  pay  for  instruction  in  the  religious  tenets  of  that  Church 
which  they  had  always  opposed.  These  Nonconformists,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Clifford,  an  old  and  much  respected  Baptist 
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minister  of  London,  organized  an  opposition  to  these  points  in  the 
law,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Passive  Resistance.  As  the 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  levied  as  a special  “rate,” 
it  was  easy  to  see  just  what  payment  was  demanded  for  the  support 
of  these  schools.  The  Passive  Resisters,  while,  usually,  tendering 
the  payment  of  the  other  portions  of  their  taxes,  refused  to  pay 
this  portion;  and  in  consequence,  were  liable,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  have  a process  of  distraint  served  uf)0u  their  property,  by  which 
the  property  might  be  sold,  and  the  sums  thus  secured  might  be 
applied  in  the  payment  of  the  special  rate.  Or,  in  the  second 
instance,  the  Passive  Resister  would  be  liable  to  imprisonment. 
The  first  prosecution  of  a Passive  Resister  was  undertaken  in  May, 
1903.  In  December,  1903,  a National  Free  Church  Council  pre- 
pared and  published  a demand,  that  all  schools  maintained  by 
public  funds  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by  officers  popularly 
elected,  that  all  Normal  Schools  should  be  freed  from  all  theological 
tests,  that  no  theological  tests  should  be  applied  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  for  elementary  national  schools,  and  that  no  distinctively 
denominational  instruction  should  be  allowed  iu  public  schools 
within  school  hours. 

A second  important  issue  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  May,  1903,  when  he  urged  preferential  tariffs,  in 
order  to  bind  the  empire  together,  and  intimated  also  a policy  of 
etaliatory  tariffs  against  rival  nations  which  were  placing  dis- 
criminations upon  British  manufactures.  Later  in  the  same 
month,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Cnamberlain  made  a more 
explicit  statement  of  his  views,  in  which  he  urged  that  both 
preferential  and  retaliatory  tariffs  must  necessarily  increase  either 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  or  of  food  stuffs;  that  taxation  of  the 
first  was  evidently  impossible;  and  hence,  the  prices  of  foodstuffs 
must  be  increased,  in  order  to  secure  great  imperial  needs;  and 
that  the  funds  secured  by  such  tariffs  ought  to  be  used  in  pro- 
moting social  reforms  among  the  working  classes,  since  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  tax;  that  old  age  pensions, 
and  similar  social  legislation  might  thus  be  secured  for  the  laborer. 
Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to  give  a semi-eudorsement  to  this  position, 
though  he  urged  that  long  discu^siou  and  full  investigation  must 
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precede  any  adoption  of  such  a new  departure  in  finance;  and 
that  hence  long  delay  was  inevitable. 

In  September,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet,  in  order  to  push  his  policy  of  fiscal  reform,  and  stated 
that  he  did  so,  because  he  was  convinced  that,  in  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  no  measure  for  taxing  food  could  be  enacted  into  law.  At 
the  same  time,  five  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  including  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  faction,  resigned, 
because  they  believed  the  urging  of  this  fiscal  issue  was  not 
denounced  by  Mr.  Balfour  so  strongly  as  it  must  be  if  the  party 
was  to  keep  its  popular  support.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1904,  the  issue  thus  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  caused  a 
division  in  the  Liberal  Unionist  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
endorsed  by  the  repre.sentatives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Unionist 
associations  throughout  the  country,  and  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  his  friends  and 
supporters  withdrew  from  the  as.sociation,  and  formed  a Unionist 
Free  Trade  Club,  of  which  the  Duke  was  made  President. 

A new  issue  was  presented  in  1904.  The  British  Government 
of  the  Transvaal  on  January  6 published  an  Ordinance  to  regulate 
the  introduction  of  unskilled  non-European  laborers  into  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Transvaal.  In  the  face  of  some  protests,  especially 
from  the  Boers,  the  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  in  February.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  1904,  more  than 
2 1 ,000  Chinese  coolies  had  been  imported  to  work  in  the  gold  mines. 

Many  other  topics  were  discussed  in  the  Parliament  and  upon 
the  stump  during  the  years  1900-1905;  but  the  three  points  just 
mentioned, — the  Education  Act,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  P'iscal  scheme, 
and  Chine.se  Cooley  emigration  into  the  Transvaal, — these  three 
points  were  clearly  the  ones  upon  which  feeling  was  deepest  in  the 
Commons,  and  the  ones  upon  which  the  voters  would  be  most 
anxious  to  pronounce  themselves  whenever  a new  election  might 
give  tliein  the  opportunity  of  .so  doing. 

During  the  Parliamentary  .se.ssiou  of  1905  it  was  plain  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ])ropaganda  in  favor  of  preferential  and  retaliatory 
tariffs  was  making  great  headway  among  many  business  men  of 
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England,  who  were  suffering  from  the  competition  of  rivals  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  countries  in  which  high  tariffs 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Englishman  to  undersell  his  rivals  in 
their  home  markets,  while  English  Free  Trade  allowed  both 
Germans  and  Americans  to  "dump”  into  England  all  their  surplus 
goods  they  wished.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  resigned  office,  because 
he  believed  that  the  time  had  fully  come  when  his  scheme  should 
be  pushed  in  every  possible  way.  It  was  plain,  then,  that,  iu  case 
of  a dissolution  of  Parliament,  he  and  his  friends  would  consent  to 
no  compromise  and  to  no  obligation  of  silence,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  another  victory  for  the  Conservative  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  ousted  from  the  leadership 
of  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  group,  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  drop  his  energetic  opposition  to  the  proposed  fiscal  reform, 
believing  that  such  a policy  would  mean  disaster  to  British  business 
interests  and  political  disaster  to  the  Conservative  party  as  well. 
In  this  position,  though  many  of  his  old  party  associates  had  de- 
serted him,  he  enjoyed  the  strenuous  and  uncompromising  support 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  of  English  periodicals,  the  Spectator. 

Ou  the  other  side,  the  Home  Rule  Liberals,  aud  particularly 
their  leader,  Campbell-Bannerman,  let  it  be  known  that,  in  view  of 
the  elections  of  1895  and  1900,  they  would  not  consider  themselves 
authorized,  in  case  of  victory  in  1906,  to  introduce  the  old  Glad- 
stonian  measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  The  only  discordant 
voice  was  that  of  Lord  Roseberry,  who  persisted  in  understanding 
Campbell-Bannerman  to  reiterate  his  personal  devotion  to  Home 
Rule,  and  who  seemed  to  believe  that,  iu  case  of  success  at  the 
polls,  such  a measure  would  be  forced  upon  Parliament  and  the 
country.  Of  course  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Conservatives  to  do 
their  utmost  to  widen  the  breach  which  seemed  to  threaten  to  open 
in  the  Liberal  party ; but  the  Liberals  and  the  Free  Trade  Union- 
ists refused  to  consider  the  danger  from  Home  Rule  imminent, 
while  they  could  not  help  believing  the  danger  from  Protection, 
with  such  an  able,  determined  and  experienced  leader  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  to  be  imminent  indeed.  The  result  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’s efforts  for  the  two  years,  from  September,  1903,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  had  been  to  unite  his  foes,  the  Liberals,  and  to  divide 
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his  former  associates,  the  Conservatives.  Under  these  conditions 
Mr.  Balfour  resigned  on  December  4,  1905.  According  to  custom, 
Parliament  would  have  to  be  di.ssolved  within  the  next  twelve 
months  of  1906;  and  Mr.  Balfour  probably  believed  that  every 
day’s  delay  made  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fiscal  campaign  more  disas- 
trous for  the  Conservatives ; while  another  year  of  criticism  and 
opposition  to  his  Education  Act  and  to  bringing  Chinese  Coolies 
into  the  Transvaal  would  probably  lose  more  votes  to  the  Conser- 
vatives than  would  an  early  dissolution. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  of  necessity,  became  his  succe.ssor,  and 
thus  reaped  the  reward  of  the  long  and  discouraging  struggle  to 
heal  the  differences  within  the  Liberal  party  and  lead  them  to 
ground  on  which  they  might  hope  to  win  a victory  over  their  lately 
triumphant  enemies.  On  December  10  the  new  Cabinet  was 
announced.  Two  facts  in  its  composition  were  striking;  out  of 
nineteen  members  only  five  or  six,  if  the  new  Lord  Chancellor, 
who,  of  course,  was  immediatelj"  ennobled,  be  counted,  were  Peers; 
and  of  these  five  or  six  only  two  held  important  administrative 
offices ; the  other,  that  the  Cabinet  included  Lloyd-George,  a 
Welsh  Nonconformi.st,  and,  next  to  Dr.  Clifford,  perhaps  the  best 
known  opponent  of  the  Education  Act;  and  John  Burns,  who  was 
greeted  by  the  press  as  the  first  working  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  who  had  been  only  a working  man  all  his  life,  yet  found 
himself  a member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  richest,  the  proudest  and 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  nations  of  Europe.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  France,  nor,  it  is  said,  any  self-governing  colony  of  the 
British  Empire,  has  ever  seen  one  who  has  never  been  anything 
but  a working  man  filling  a Cabinet  position. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  Educational  i)robleins,  was  the  sou  of  a Nonconform- 
ist preacher,  though  he  himself  had  won  fame  as  a writer  rather 
than  as  a political  agitator,  Augustine  Birrell.  John  Morley,  the 
wi.se  leader  of  the  English  Radicals,  was  Secretary  for  India ; but 
he  was  replaced  in  charge  of  Irish  affairs  by  James  Bryce,  the  tried 
friend  of  freedom,  whether  in  America,  or  South  Africa,  or  Ire- 
land, and  who,  as  Scotch-Irish  by  birth,  might  be  trusted  to  deal 
with  Irish  (lucstions  with  conspicuous  fairne.ss  and  insight.  Mr. 
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Herbert  Gladstone,  who  shared  the  radical  opinions  cherished  by 
his  father  in  the  later  days  of  the  aged  statesman,  was  Home  Sec- 
retary. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  A.squith,  and  the 
Secretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  War,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Mr.  Haldane,  were  of  a more  conservative  temper,  but  were  every- 
where recognized  as  the  equals  of  an}^  men  in  England  in  character, 
in  intelligence,  in  energy  and  in  experience  of  affairs.  The  Cabi- 
net was  a very  strong  one  and  included  almost  every  prominent 
man  in  England  who  could  be  considered  as  a Liberal,  except  Lord 
Rosebetry,  who  seemed  to  have  put  himself  deliberately  outside  the 
party  ranks. 

During  the  five  years  of  existence  of  the  Balfour  Parliament, 

1 14  vacancies  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  these 
by-elections  the  Liberals  had  won  2c  seats.  Thus  the  Conservative 
majority  of  135  in  1900  had  now  been  reduced  to  a majority  of  95 ; 
or,  in  other  words,  one-third  of  its  original  majority  had  been  whit- 
tled away. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  January  8,  1906,  and  elections  to 
the  new  Parliament  began  on  January  13.  The  elections  extended 
something  over  two  w'eeks,  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  days  of  Feb- 
ruary that  the  proportions  of  the  Liberal  victory  could  be  precisely 
stated.  By  that  time  it  was  clear  that  the  most  striking  overturn 
in  English  political  history  had  taken  place.  The  election  of  1900 
had  given  to  the  Conservatives  334  members,  to  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists, 68,  or  a total  of  402  ready  to  support  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Lib- 
erals bad  185  members,  the  Irish  Nationalists  82,  and  one  Socialist. 
Thus  the  ministr)''  couid  command  a majority  of  134.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1906  the  Liberals  had  secured  387  seats,  the  Labor  party 
41  seats,  and  the  Irish  Nationalists  84  seats;  or  in  all  512  support- 
ers of  the  ministry  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  Conserva- 
tives and  Unionists  together  carried  only  158  seats,  leaving  them  in 
a minority  of  354  votes.  Thus  the  Conservative  majority  of  135 
had  been  overcome  and  replaced  by  a Liberal  majority  more  than 
two  and  a half  times  as  large.  The  election  was  followed  b}'  a let- 
ter from  Mr.  Balfour  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  which  the  former,  for 
the  first  time,  gives  in  his  allegiance  to  the  movement  for  a general 
tariff  and  a tax  on  wheat. 

The  new  Parliament  met  for  organization  on  February  13.  It 
was  the  most  Radical  Parliament  that  had  ever  been  chosen  by  the 
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English  people.  Many  of  the  Labor  members  wore  red  neckties  to 
suggest  their  thorough  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  Socialism. 
In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  Liberal  majority,  if  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists and  the  Labor  members  should  desert  them  and  vote  with  the 
Conservatives,  the  Liberal  majority  would  be  reduced  to  104.  But 
even  of  this  reduced  majority  a considerable  number — probably  not 
less  than  fifty  votes — were  advanced  Radicals  who  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Labor  delegates,  and  would  be 
certain*  to  vote  with  them  and  against  the  Government,  if  the 
Laborldemands  were  altogether  disregarded.  This  secession  would 
atjOnce  throw  the  Liberals  into  a minority  of  the  House  and  their 
term  of^office  would  be  at  an  end.  Hence  the  first  necessity  which 
faced®  the  Liberal  Cabinet  was  that  they  should  keep  the  Labor 
party  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  Labor  party  and  the  advanced  Radicals  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  House,  and  if  they  so  desired,  could  throw  the 
ministry  out  of  office  at  any  moment.  This  situation,  we  may  be 
sure,  dictated  that  careful  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  laboring 
men  and  their  demands  which  was  so  much  deplored  by  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Campbell-Bannerman  himself  was  not  averse  to  some  of  the 
more  radical  propositions  of  what  may  be  called  the  new  democracy 
of  England ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have 
taken  the  risk  of  losing  the  support  of  his  conservative  followers  if 
he  had  not  believed  that  the  support  of  the  Radicals  was  even 
more  indispensable  for  him  and  for  his  party.  The  Labor  men  did 
not  bear  themselves  with  all  the  modesty  which  the  Conservatives 
thought  their  situation  called  for.  On  the  contrary  they  made 
quite  a display  of  the  red  ties  which  they  wore  as  a token  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  Red  Socialists  of  the  Continent;  nor  were  they 
at  all  .slow  to  make  known  their  demands  and  the  terms  on  which 
they  would  consent  to  grant  a limited  and  quite  independent  sup- 
port to  the  Liberal  party.  The  presence  of  this  large  element  in 
the  House  of  Commons  explains  the  ease  with  which  the  Commons 
were  allowed  to  pledge  their  support  to  a future  law  which  should 
grant  regular  pay  to  members  of  the  Hou.se,  a proposition  not 
indeed  altogether  unheard  of  before,  but  which  no  one  had  thought 
to  be  as  yet  within  sight  as  a measure  of  practical  politics.  Many 
living  writers,  like  Mr.  Bryce,  have  regarded  the  unpaid  .service 
of  England's  titled  and  leisure  classes  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
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features  of  that  unwritten  constitution  under  which  her  people 
have  always  lived.  Nor  will  the  demands  of  the  laboring  men 
stop  here,  logically  or  practically. 

It  must  be  expected  that  lawyers  and  politicians  of  their  class 
will  desire  to  fill  the  ofiices  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  other 
positions  of  honor,  and  will  demand  salaries  for  these  offices  on  the 
same  grounds  on  which  they  have  demanded  salaries  for  members 
of  Parliament,  viz : That  modern  England  can  not  and  ought  not 

to  shut  out  from  any  office  in  her  gift  any  man  simply  because  he 
has  not  independent  means  upon  which  to  sustain  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  his  official  duties.  In  other  words,  it  seems  clear  that 
England  has  entered  upon  the  path  so  familiar  to  us,  in  which  pol- 
iticians of  no  great  culture  or  refinement,  but  with  skill  as  popular 
leaders,  will  demand  the  offices  of  the  country  as  the  reward  of 
their  political  activity,  and  will  also  see  to  it  that  these  offices  pro- 
vide them  with  a sufficient  and  easy  living. 

A second  measure  of  the  same  character  was  the  demand  that 
“underfed”  school  children  should  receive  one  good  meal  at  or 
near  the  school  house  without  cost  to  the  child  or  its  parents.  It 
was  urged  that  it  was  evident  cruelty  to  compel  the  poorest  child, 
under  penalt)’  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  parent,  to  attend 
the  local  school  and  spend  several  hours  there,  with  no  sufficient 
supply  of  food  at  home,  either  before  or  after  school  hours.  Here 
again  the  House  pledged  itself  to  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
though  no  definite  bill  has  yet  been  presented.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  debate  great  tenderness  was  expressed  for  the  feelings 
of  the  child  who  might  be  compelled  to  plead  his  poverty  before  his 
hunger  would  be  satisfied.  But  little  or  nothing  was  said  of  the 
heavy  taxation  which  the  provision  of  a hearty  meal  every  day  for 
possibly  almost  all  the  pupils  in  the  national  schools  of  Great 
Britain,  viz:  some  7,500,000  children  would  require.  For  if  the 
most  nourhshing  and  appetizing  meals  are  to  be  provided,  and  if  no 
questions  are  to  be  asked  lest  the  feelings  of  needy  children  should 
be  hurt,  is  it  not  plain  that  average  children  will  take  the  meals,  in 
addition  to  as  well  as  a substitute  for  their  home  meals? 

A third  measure  to  which  Parliament  pledged  its  general  sup- 
port was  a system  of  Old  Age  Pensions  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  proposed  as  a bribe  to  the  English  workman,  and  such  as  has 
been  in  force  in  Germany  for  some  years.  Here  again  the  details 
of  the  proposed  system  have  not  been  presented ; but  in  the  debates 
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little  inclination  appeared  to  subject  applicants  to  any  severe  inves- 
tigation, or  to  make  crime  or  earlier  pauperism  any  bar  to  the 
reception  of  such  a pension. 

Three  such  propositions  brought  forward  within  a few  weeks  of 
the  organization  of  Parliament  and  received  with  such  favoi  by 
such  a Radical  Parliament  as  that  sitting  at  Westminster,  were  well 
calculated  to  cause  anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  all  taxpayers  and  to 
awaken  serious  questionings  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  students 
of  social  and  political  problems.  Undoubtedly  the  caution  and  con- 
servatism with  which  the  English  have  always  been  credited  may 
yet  do  something  to  remove  some  of  the  worst  features  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  ; but  the  temper  of  the  Plouse  does  not  make  the 
capitalistic  classes  look  with  any  great  hopefulness  to  that  form  of 
deliverance. 

As  to  the  greatest  question  of  the  campaign — the  fiscal  ques- 
tion— Parliament  had  no  occasion  to  say  or  do  anything.  On  this 
question  the  utterance  at  the  polls  had  been  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive description.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  the  innovator,  the 
self-asserted  reformer ; and  the  election  had  simply  put  an  author- 
itave  interdict  upon  his  whole  scheme,  and  ordained  that  no  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  system  of  finance  of  England  should  at  present 
be  made.  Hence  this  question  was  merely  debated  in  a quite 
academic  temper  for  two  days,  and  then  laid  aside  without  any 
practical  action  whatever.  Ihdeed,  it  was  manifest  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  election  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  continue 
the  traditional  F'ree  Trade  policy  of  England. 

The  matter  of  Chinese  Coolies  in  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal 
was  quite  a different  question.  Immediately  upon  taking  office 
and  before  the  elections  had  begun,  the  Cabinet  had  sent  notice  to 
the  Tran.svaal  authorities  that  no  new  contracts  for  Chinese  labor 
in  the  Transvaal  should  be  entered  into;  though  of  couse,  it  was 
impossible  to  abrogate  contracts  already  signed  and  in  process  of 
fulfillment.  But  the  mineowners  in  South  Afiica  and  stockholders 
in  their  companies  in  England  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  allow 
their  pet  measure  to  be  dropped  quietly  and  without  protest. 
Questions  whether  a Chine.se  Coolie  could  properly  be  called  a slave: 
whether,  as  a .slave  or  a hired  laborer,  he  had  been  abused  and 
improperly  dejjrived  of  some  or  all  the  privileges  of  freedom; 
whether  his  masters  had  acted  in  cruel  and  illegal  ways  in  their 
attempts  to  secure  regular  and  profitable  labor  from  him  and  to  re- 
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strain  him  from  crimes  of  violence;  these,  and  many  other  topics  of 
discussion  became  the  subject  of  debates,  excited,  at  times  almost 
threatening  violence,  but  without  practical  result;  for  no  one  could 
suggest  any  legislation  which  seemed  appropriate,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  England  was  pledged  to  grant  constitutional  government 
to  the  Transvaal  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  great  subject  of  the  session,  however,  was  the  Education 
Bill.  Every  one  knew  beforehand  that  if  the  Liberals  carried  the 
election  some  radical  changes  in  the  law  of  1902  must  be  expected. 
Rumors  soon  began  to  circulate  as  to  the  intentious  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  and  gradually  these  became  more  and  more  definite,  till, 
finally,  when,  on  April  9,  Mr.  Birrell  explained  his  proposed  Bill 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  learned  that  its  leading  principles 
had  been  correctly  foretold  for  some  time.  Mr.  Birrell  declared 
that  the  first  general  principle  followed  in  the  Bill  had  been  that 
every  school  which  received  financial  aid  from  the  State  should  be 
under  the  exclusive  and  entire  control  of  the  State. 

This  first  principle,  so  familiar  to  us,  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
the  Conservatives,  on  the  ground  that  it  amounted  to  a confiscation 
of  the  endowments  which  for  hundreds  of  years  had  been  grad- 
ually growing  up  about  the  Church  schools.  The  fact  could  not 
be  denied.  Previous  to  1834  the  only  elementary  education  given 
in  England  which  could,  in  any  sense,  be  called  public,  was  given 
in  the  parish  schools  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  expense  of 
such  schools  was  met  solely  by  Church  funds.  In  1834  Parliament 
began  the  policy  of  granting  some  aid  to  such  schools  as  were 
doing  really  public  service  with  meager  funds.  These  grants  rap- 
idly grew  in  amount,  but  were  always  considered  merely  as  com- 
pensation made  by  the  State  to  the  Church  for  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  Church  in  offering  the  public  education  demanded  by  the 
social  needs  of  the  time.  It  was  not  till  1870  that  the  State  began 
to  organize  any  schools  of  its  own,  entirely  separated  from  Church 
influence  and  control.  The  number  of  Board  Schools  had  rapidly 
increased,  but  in  1905  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  schools  of 
England  were  still  Church  schools.  About  one-half  of  the  children, 
however,  were  found  in  Board  schools,  because  these  were  gener- 
ally found  in  centers  of  population;  while  Church  schools  were 
especially  numerous  in  rural  England.  The  Board  schools  were 
supported  exclusively  by  taxation;  while  as  has  already  been  said, 
up  to  1897,  the  Church  schools  rested  partly  upon  endowments 
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which  had  slowly  grown  up  for  many  years  past,  and  partly  upon 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  however,  that  the  Church  schools 
received  no  inconsiderable  income  from  fees;  while  the  Board 
schools  were  absolutely  free.  It  is  plain  then  that  there  was  some 
force  in  the  Church  plea  that  funds  bestowed  by  gift  or  bequest  for 
education  in  and  by  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Birrell’s  bill  pro- 
posed to  confiscate  and  to  use  for  forms  of  religious  instruction 
which  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  the  original  givers  would  not 
have  chosen. 

This  difiiculty  Mr.  Birrell  had  anticipated  and,  by  a later 
section  of  the  Bill,  had  proposed  to  constitute  a Commission  which 
was  to  advise  both  the  local  education  authority  and  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  as  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  old  en- 
dowments. But  it  was  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bill  that 
these  endowments  were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  shape  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  schools  connected  with 
them. 

At  all  events,  the  Bill  declared  boldly  that  after  January  i,  1908, 
no  school  should  be  recognised  as  a public  elementary  school  and 
no  public  money  should  be  appropriated  to  such  school,  unless  by 
that  time  some  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  local  education 
authority  by  which  such  school  was  to  be  as  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  local  authority  as  the  Board  Schools  long  had  been. 
In  the  old  Church  schools  thus  taken  over  the  religious  instruction 
was  to  be  hereafter  the  same  as  in  the  old  Board  Schools;  that  is, 
simple  forms  of  Scriptural  teaching  with  the  omission  of  all  dis- 
puted doctrines  of  sects.  In  certain  exceptional  cases  “extended 
facilities”  so-called  were  granted,  by  which  in  cities,  if  80  per  cent, 
of  the  children  desired  special  in.struct,ion  in  the  doctrines  of  some 
particular  sect,  such  in.struction  might  be  given  by  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  school,  but  not  at  the  public  expense.  But  in  all 
such  cases,  the  education  authority  must  be  satisfied  that  the  mi- 
nority of  children  objecting  to  this  instruction  could  conveniently 
be  accommodated  in  .some  national  school  in  the  neighborhood. 
Extreme  churchmen  and  nearly  all  the  Bishops  of  England  de- 
nounced the  whole  bill  as  an  outrageous  attack  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  English  Church,  and  as  a measure  of  bold  spolia- 
tion of  its  property.  Some  Nonconformists  were  greatly  disturbed 
because  the  clause  pertaining  to  “extended  facilities”  was  evi- 
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dently  drafted  in  order  to  permit  the  Catholic  and  the  few  Jewish 
schools  of  London  to  continue  their  work  essentially  unchanged. 
Some  also  felt  that  the  permission  to  Church  authorities  to  give 
denominational  in.struction  two  da3'S  in  the  week  in  schools  taken 
over  from  Church  control  W'as  an  unworthy  concession  to  the 
adversary  whom  they  had  believed  to  be  absolutely  routed  and  sub- 
dued in  the  election.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  the  Cabinet  held  their 
ground  pretty  well.  On  some  proposed  amendments  their  majori- 
ties ran  down  to  30  or  less,  and  some  proposed  amendments  they 
accepted  without  a vote;  but  the  Bill,  essentially  as  Mr.  Birrell 
had  first  drafted  it  finally  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  then  left  over  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  deal  with  in  the  autumn  session.  If  the  Lords  dared  to  throw 
out  the  bill,  as  thej'  did  in  the  case  of  Gladstone’s  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill,  they  would  certainly  be  glad  to  do  so;  for  never  was  the  bond 
between  the  Church  and  the  nobility  stronger  than  at  present, 
when  the  new  democracy  is  laying  violent  and  profane  hands  upon 
both.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
aware  that  thousands  of  voters  in  England  have  ofren  considered 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  abolishing  their  entire  cham- 
ber, or  at  least  of  depriving  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  its  present 
veto  power  over  measures  deliberately  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  these  dar'S  of  democratic  and  socialistic  propagand- 
ism,  it  would  seem  to  be  utter  folly  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  go 
out  of  its  way  to  block  any  measure  upon  which  the  common  peo- 
ple of  England  have  reallj'  set  their  hearts.  If  the  Lords  believe 
that  the  majority  of  nearly  200  which  passed  the  Education  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons  represents  faithfully  a like  pro- 
portion of  the  voters  of  England,  it  is  incredible  that  they  should 
affront  a decisive  majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen  by  recklessly 
throwing  out  .such  a popular  bill.  It  seems  much  more  probable 
that  they  will  honestlj^  set  themselves  to  amend  the  features  of  the 
Bill  which  the)'  regard  as  most  objectionable,  and  that  with  such 
amendments  the  Bill  will  go  back  to  the  Commons  for  a final 
review.  Several  conservative  papers  have  suggested  that  some  of 
the  drastic  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  which  were  originally 
drafted  and  have  been  resolutely  maintained  against  attempted 
amendment  in  the  Commons,  may  be  made  a basis  for  compromise 
with  the  Lords.  It  is  thought  by  many  people  that  when  the 
amended  Bill  appears  again  before  the  Commons,  the  Cabinet  will 
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seek  to  arrange  with  the  leaders  of  the  Lords  that  these  features 
shall  now  be  allowed  to  disappear,  provided  the  Lords  will  with- 
draw their  opposition  to  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill.  It  may  be 
assumed  as  certain,  it  seems,  that  a few  great  principles  have  been 
settled  by  the  election  and  by  the  discussions  upon  the  Bill. 

1.  No  public  money  shall  be  paid  to  any  school  controlled  by 
private  parties,  except  in  the  relatively  few  city  schools  of  Cath- 
olics and  Jews. 

2.  In  all  other  schools  the  local  education  authority  will 
determine  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  all 
schools,  though  this  unsectarian  instruction  may  be  supplemented 
by  denominational  instruction  given  at  the  cost  of  the  denomination 
desiring  it  and  outside  of  school  hours. 

3.  No  religious  tests  shall  be  applied  in  the  seleciion  of  teach- 
ers. No  preference  shall  be  given  to  a certain  teacher  because  he 
is  a Church  of  England  man  or  a Baptist,  nor  shall  a suitable 
teacher  be  passed  over  because  he  belongs  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  any  other  Christian  body. 

That  such  a system  will  continue  forever  unchanged  is  not 
to  be  expected ; but  it  will  probably  remain  for  years  essentially 
the  solution  that  England  has  determined  upon  for  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  religious  training  of  its  children  where  great  diver- 
sities of  belief  and  practice  abound. 


L.  B.  Hall. 
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EDITORIAL. 

With  the  beginning;  of  the  third  year  of  our  existence  a new 
policy  has  been  adopted.  To  all  members  of  the  Living  Endow- 
ment Union  who  are  paying  yearly  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  or  more  the  Alumni  Magazine  will  be  sent  free.  This  does 
not,  however,  include  those  members  of  the  Union  who  have  des- 
ignated the  purpose  to  which  their  subscription  should  be  applied. 
It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  give  the  Magazine  a wider  circulation 
among  the  alumni,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  members  of 
the  Living  Endowment  Union,  without  additional  expense,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  College  needs.  A full  account  of  the  agreement 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 

The  commencement  issue  of  last  year  is  out  of  print.  So 
many  calls  have  been  received  for  this  number  that,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Professor  Palmer,  his  address  before  the  graduating 
class  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  This  can  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodrich,  or  will  be  furnished  by  the  manager  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  on  application,  price  25  cents.  President  King’s 
baccalaureate  sermon  has  also  been  reissued,  and  can  be  had  at  the 
President’s  office. 

We  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  continue  to  furnish  the 
Alumni  with  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print’’  regarding  the  Col- 
lege and  its  graduates. 
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University  News 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  HALF 
MILLION  FUND. 

The  completion  of  a new  Half 
Million  Fund  for  endowment  and 
equipment  within  four  years  and  a 
half  after  the  previous  Half  Million 
Endowment  Fund  is  certainly  cause 
for  congratulation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin 
College.  This  achievement  was  be- 
gun and  really  made  possible  by  the 
conditional  offer  by  the  anonymous 
Boston  donor  of  $100,000.  And  the 
College  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
friend  for  the  greatest  consideration 
in  extending  the  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Fund,  and  for  his 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  College, 
shown  in  many  ways. 

The  Half  Million  Fund,  as  com- 
pleted June  30,  1906,  contained  a 
total  of  $501,608.  This  was  divided 
under  the  following  funds:  $125,000 
for  a new  library  building  given  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  $100,000  for 
library  endowment,  $100,000  from 
an  anonymous  donor  in  Boston  for 
the  increase  of  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  College  and  Scminaiy,  $25,000  for 
an  art  building  and  its  endowment, 
$5,000  for  the  Barrows'  Memorial 
Building  for  Men,  and  $146,608  for 
miscellaneous  purposes. 

The  gift  of  the  Boston  donor  lias 
enabled  the  Trustees  to  increase  by 
$200  the  salaries  of  twenty-four  full 
professors.  The  amount  of  the 
$146,608  is  devoted  to  the  following 
objects:  $85,000  given  by  Miss  Anne 
Walwortli  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Slavic  Department,  $15,000  given  by 
Mr.  F.  Norton  Kinney  as  an  addition 


to  the  Finney  Memorial  Chapel  fund, 
$21,558  for  equipment  and  endow- 
ment in  various  departments  and 
$25,000  for  new  scholarships  and 
loan  funds.  Of  this  $10,000  is  in 
scholarships  for  self-supporting 
women,  and  $10,000  is  in  the  Gil- 
christ Banking  Fund,  the  income  of 
which  may  be  used  as  temporary 
loans  to  students.  This  fund  was  a 
bequest  from  Ella  Gilchrist  Potter  of 
Alpena,  Mich. 

The  largest  single  gift  toward  the 
library  endowment  was  that  of  Dr.  C. 
N.  Lyman  of  Wadsworth.  This 
amounted  to  $34,000.  The  remaining 
$66,000  was  given  by  fifty  five  donors 
in  sums  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $25- 

In  addition,  there  have  been  re- 
ceived a number  of  gifts  which  have 
not  been  included  in  the  Half  Mil- 
lion Fund.  Among  these  are  the 
Olney  Art  Collection  which  has  a 
value  of  about  $200,000,  the  gift  of 
$15,000  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  relieve 
the  students  who  suffered  through  the 
failure  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank 
$29,700  in  annuities,  and  $7,537  in 
small  amounts  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Slavic  Department  and  the  aid  of 
students  in  ^ the  Seminary.  $1,065 
was  given  for  the  care  of  the  trees  on 
the  College  Campus  and  other  gifts  to 
the  amount  of  $9,445  have  also  been 
received,  making  a total  of  funds  not 
included  in  the  Half  Million  Fund  or 
the  OIncy  Collection  of  $62,747. 

The  completion  of  this  special 
Fund  docs  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
there  will  be  any  cessation  in  the 
financial  work  of  the  College.  There 
are  many  other  needs  quite  as  press- 
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ing  as  those  that  have  been  now  met, 
and  gratified  as  we  must  all  be  with 
what  has  been  already  achieved,  we 
can  only  make  the  success  of  the 
past  a fresh  argument  for  pressing 
forward  with  courage  to  the  meeting 
of  the  large  needs  that  remain. 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING. 


THE  MUSIC  TEACHERS’  NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  account  of  the 
twenty  eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  Music  Teachers’  National  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Oberlin  June  26-29  is 
taken  from  the  Etude  for  August. 
The  following  account  is  greatly 
abridged. 

The  dominating  figures  in  the  M. 
T.  N.  A.  for  several  years  past  have 
been  men  from  leading  institutions 
of  higher  education,  such  as  Columbia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  North- 
western Universities,  Vassar,  Smith, 
Wellesley  and  other  colleges;  men 
whose  positions  bring  them  in  close 
touch  with  the  most  successful 
educational  methods  of  the  present. 
The  Association  at  its  present  meet- 
ing has  wisely  concluded  to  allow 
these  members  more  time  in  which 
to  work  out  their  plans,  and  to 
formulate  methods  by  which  to  place 
music  on  an  equal  plane  with  other 
subjects  in  a curriculum  for  college 
and  university  study.  The  central 
thought  of  the  meeting  and  of  all  the 
members  present  was,  undoubtedly, 
true  education  in  music. 

President  Henry  C.  King,  of  Oberlin 
College,  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome.  He  emphasized  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  music,  especially 


to  the  American  people;  for  he 
argued  that  it  builds  up  the  aesthetic 
side  of  our  natures,  and  gives  what 
is  now  most  needed  in  our  national 
life,  repose.  He  added  that  music 
teaches,  in  the  sphere  of  values,  the 
importance  of  the  interpretation  of 
life  in  its  ethical  meaning  against 
process  and  cold  facts. 

President  King  stated  that  music 
had  been  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
influences  in  the  whole  course  of 
study  in  Oberlin,  and  he  pleaded  for 
a wider  recognition  of  music  as  a 
branch  in  colleges.  “Let  it,  however, 
not  become  a grind,  but  something 
which  will  make  the  world  happier 
and  better.”  President  Pratt  re- 
sponded. 

The  festival  feature,  which  so  long 
dominated  the  Conventions  and  was 
misused  by  ambitious  performers, 
has  been  done  away  with;  and  a 
saner,  more  healthful  and  in  every 
way  more  desirable  policy  of 
interesting  each  other  along  broader 
lines  of  music  education  has  been 
adopted. 

A few  years  ago  those  most  inter- 
ested in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
Music  Teachers’  National  Association 
saw  with  apprehension  that  the 
safety  of  its  existence  was  threatened. 
It  looked  as  if  it  might  be  supplanted 
by  a rival  institution,  or  rather  series 
of  institutions  — the  various  State 
Music  Teachers’  Associations.  Few 
musicians  could  afford  the  time  and 
money  to  attend  two  meetings 
planned  along  precisely  similar  lines’ 
and  often  separated  by  vast  distances. 
Hence,  as  the  State  Associations 
flourished  the  National  began  to 
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languish.  Some  said,  “The  National 
has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  let  it  end.” 
But  others  said,  “No  it  has  ac- 
complished a good  work  in  one 
direction,  let  it  live  and  perform 
equally  valuable  service  along  other 
lines.” 

Accordingly,  when  President  Henry 
C.  King,  of  Oberlin  College,  cordially 
welcomed  the  musicians  in  attendance 
at  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  it 
was  a comparatively  small  body, 
composed  of  many  of  the  leading 
educators  in  music  of  the  country, 
that  heard  him.  Their  purpose  in 
gathering  was  not  to  listen  to  a series 
of  concerts,  but  to  discuss  problems 
concerning  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  musical  education,  and  through 
this  to  reach  out  to  a more  general 
appreciation  of  music  among  the 
people. 

Following  Professor  King’s  address. 
Professor  A.  A.  Stanley,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  gave  a very 
interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 
“A  Seventeenth  Century  Opera,” 
especially  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  and  illustrated  with  stere- 
opticon  views. 

A most  exhaustive  and  able  paper, 
one  most  suggestive  and  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  educational  aims  of 
the  Association  by  showing  what  was 
being  done  along  similar  lines  in 
other  countries,  was  that  of  Mr.  O.  G. 
Sonneck,  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D,  C.,  on  “European 
Musical  Associations.” 

The  subject  for  the  first  day's  dis- 
cussion was  “The  Study  of  Music  in 
the  College.”  It  was  opened  by*Pro- 
lessor  H.  D.  Sleeper,  of  Smith  College. 
Professor  A.  A.  Stanley  followed 


with  some  strong  arguments  in 
substantiation  of  Mr.  Sleeper’s  con- 
tention for  credits.  Professor  Abram 
Ray  Tyler  of  Beloit  College,  Wis., 
was  the  third  speaker.  He  outlined 
a four  years’  course  which  included 
Elementary  Music,  Harmony,  Form 
.Esthetics  and  History. 

The  educational  subject  for  the 
second  day’s  discussion,  was — “Music 
in  the  Secondary  Schools.”  It  was 
opened  by  Leonard  B.  MeWhood,  of 
Columbia  University,  with  a paper 
on  “The  College  and  the  Secondary 
School.” 

In  the  discussion  on  “The  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  its  Aims  and 
Possibilities,”  the  first  paper  was 
by  Mr.  Frank  Dararosch,  of  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York 
City.  He  took  the  ground  that  unless 
the  conservatories  of  the  United 
States  are  given  a higher  aim,  their 
future  is  endangered;  that  they  are  at 
present  so  penetrated  with  the  spirit 
of  commercialism,  pupils  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  and  graduate  regard- 
less of  scholarship  or  ability,  that 
public  confidence  in  them  will 
materially  diminish  as  a higher 
knowledge  of  music  becomes  more 
universal.  The  speaker  gave  his  idea 
of  what  a musical  education  should 
be,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  results  the 
Amercian  conservatory  must  be 
modeled  on  the  college  as  a type; 
that  while  in  the  European  con- 
servatories the  sole  aim  seemed  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  specialism,  or  the 
production  of  virtuoso  players,  the 
American  school  should  aim  to  give 
a tliorough,  all-around  musical 
education,  that  thus  the  standard  of 
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musical  scholarship  and  appreciation 
might  be  raised  among  students  and 
their  influence  pass  on  to  the  masses, 
thus  helping  to  “leaven  the  whole 
lump.” 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  notable 
papers  of  the  entire  convention  was 
that  of  Professor  Edward  Dickinson, 
of  Oberlin  Conservatory,  on  “Teach- 
ing Music  History."  He  noted  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  on  such  work  under  all 
sorts  of  favorable  and  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  how  it  had  grown 
during  the  past  quarter  century.  He 
gave  many  useful  hints  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  text-books,  and  showed 
how  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  right  understanding  of  music 
history  touches  his  own  life,  and 
therefore  helps  to  broaden  him  in 
his  own  career.  The  study  of  history 
of  music  should  be  a liberalizing 
process,  as  well  as  promoting  an 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  music. 
Mr.  Dickinson  closed  his  able  paper 
with  a consideration  of  historic  vs. 
esthetic  values  as  applied  to  music. 

All  things  considered  the  meeting 
was  a most  important  one.  It  is 
doubtful  if  so  able  a scries  of  papers 
on  questions  of  musical  education 
were  ever  before  brought  together  in 
the  United  States.  The  meeting  was 
a vast  stimulus  to  those  present,  and 
doubtless  exercised  more  influence 
than  any  previous  one  in  welding 
together  the  educated  musical  senti- 
ment, and  establishing  the  nucleus 
of  a permanent  musical  body,  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  educational  interests  along  the 
broadest  musical  lines.  Even  if  no 
more  than  the  present  nucleus  hold 


together,  it  will  constitute  a body 
that  must  command  international 
respect,  and  exercise  an  influence 
that  will  surely  make  itself  felt  in 
shaping  the  musical  ideals  and  aims 
of  the  various  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  as  well  as 
modifying  those  of  many  private 
teachers. 

The  chief  musical  event  of  the 
session  was  a grand  concert  of 
modern  music  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory.  Here  the 
entertainers  showed  themselves  to  be 
one  and  all  earnest  and  conscientious 
musicians.  The  fugue  by  Max  Reger 
performed  by  Dr.  Andrews,  though 
proving  that  the  latter  can  play  the 
organ,  did  not  convince  me  that  Reger 
has  anything  to  say  worth  saying. 
It  was  dreary  chromaticism  built  up 
and  out  to  forms  which  did  not 
justify  themselves  by  beauty.  The 
duets  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  were 
highly  enjoyed  because  the  two 
voices,  while  not  especially  great, 
were  genuine  voices  and  of  such  a 
timbre  as  to  blend  well.  The  per- 
formance of  a part  of  McDowell's  D 
minor  concerto  by  Mr.  Lindquist 
and  Mrs.  Sweet  was  excellent,  as 
was  the  rather  empty  though  brilliant 
scherzo  for  two  pianos  given  by  Pro- 
fessors W.  T.  Upton  and  W.  K. 
Breckenridge. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

LETTERS  TO  SUNDAT  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

These  letters  are,  so  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  first  one,  “especially  to 
the  younger  teachers"  and  intended 
to  consider  “frankly  and  earnestly” 
the  “deeper  difficulties”  those  ques- 
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tions  which  after  all,  actually  con- 
cern us  more  than  all  else.  Some  of 
their  significant  titles,  such  as  “The 
Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual 
Life;  The  Christian  Life  as  a Friend- 
ship, The  Basis  in  the  Divine  Friend- 
ship, The  Conditions  of  Deepening 
Acquaintance  with  God,  The  Funda- 
mental Temptations  and  The  Supreme 
Claims  of  the  Christian  Life  upon 
Thoughtful  Men”  indicate  somewhat 
the  profound  interest  of  the  topics 
treated  and  lead  the  reader  to  ex- 
pect something  practical  and  living 
and  not  theological  dogma.  And  the 
reader  is  not  disappointed.  The 
language  is  that  of  every  day  life, 
perhaps  a trifle  abstract  for  the  ordi- 
nary reader;  we  wish  that  President 
King  could  have  given  more  con- 
crete expression  to  some  of  the 
things;  but  the  book  is  necessarily 
compact  and  much  is  left  to  the 
reader  to  enlarge  upon  himself.  But 
one  loses  sight  of  this  desire  in  the 
satisfaction  from  the  sincerity  and 
vitality  of  the  letters.  Indeed  the 
reviewer’s  first  and  strongest  im- 
pression is  that  these  letters  are  the 
outgrowth  of  living,  rather  than 
philosophical,  statement  or  logical 
deductions.  They  are  the  result  of 
a real  and  rich  experience  and  not 
theorizing  and  in  this  carry  a 
weight  of  conviction  always  so 
much  greater, coming  from  personality 
rather  than  from  logic.  They  are 
full  of  the  sincere  interest  of  a mind 
which  has  not  attempted  to  over 
power  others’  doubts  with  authority; 
but  has  sympathetically  tried  to  see 
and  understand  al I tliose  doubts  and 
to  point  out  ways  in  which  tlie  young 
questioner  may  gradually  solve  them. 


It  is  a strong  point  of  the  book  that 
it  rather  indicates  how  to  solve  than 
solves.  It  is  a welcome  form  of  the 
laboratory  or  scientific  or  modern 
method  which,  by  the  way,  was  both 
Socrates’  and  Christ’s,  that  it  sets 
others  to  thinking  and  does  not 
answer  questions,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  learner  to  answer  himself.  This 
President  King  recognizes;  and  very 
early  in  the  book  he  gives  the  very 
fundamental  warning  to  be  sincere; 
not  to  conform  to  the  opinion  of 
others.  So  many  young  people  to- 
day need  this  warning.  It  is  so  easy 
in  art,  literature  or  religion,  to 
lose  the  power  of  having  one’s  own 
ideas,  because  of  the  subtle  tempa- 
tion  to  flatter  those  we  admire  by 
swallowing  un  digested  their  opinions 
“The  spiritual  life  is  not  a life  of  the 
imitation  or  repetition  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others.”  “It  is  far  easier 
to  satisfy  oneself  with  a very  shallow 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  our  life 
and  then  to  catch  up  the  traditional 
language  of  religious  experience  from 
others.”  “No  one  can  simply  hand 
over  to  you  a ready  made  creed.”  The 
truth  is  too  vast  an  ocean  and  we  arc 
happily,  too  different  not  to  see 
different  parts  of  truth  differently. 

Another  helpful  point  is  the  testi- 
mony that  President  King  gives  that 
our  point  of  view  changes  with 
growth.  “It  is  one  of  the  joys  of 
living  that  one  may  look  forward  to 
ever  deepening  vision  of  tlic  truth 
through  simple  lionest  living.” 

After  these  admonitions  to  sincerity 
and  the  warning  that  the  solution  of 
all  questions  is  not  to  be  found  at 
once  and  tlie  reasons  why  the  life 
with  God  seems  unreal,  come  the 
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more  positive  helps  to  a belief  in 
that  life.  It  is  because  Jesus  pre- 
sents to  us  what  we  would  conceive 
to  be  our  best  and  highest  idea  of 
God,  that  we  believe  that  he  reveals 
God  to  us."  “The  great  difificulty  with 
practically  all  common  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God  is  that  they  do  not 
bring  us  to  anything  like  God  in  the 
full  Christian  sense  in  which  Christ 
reveals  him."  “When  we  understand 
his  person,  we  grasp  the  expression 
God  gives  us  of  his  feeling  toward 
us,  or  God  himself  as  a personal 
spirit  working  upon  us." 

We  must  find  Christ  and  God  too, 
through  their  revelation  in  men 
whom  we  know.  “Our  highest  ser- 
vice to  our  pupils  in  seeking  to  bring 
them  into  the  eternal  life  is  this,  that 
they  catch  some  glimpse  of  God 
through  our  lives." 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
book  as  well  as  the  strongest  is  the 
simplifying  of  our  relation  to  God  in 
the  chapters  on  the  Christian  Life  as 
a Friendship  and  The  Conditions  of 
Deepening  Acquaintance  with  God. 
Our  relation  to  God  should  be  all 
that  we  can  conceive  as  best  in  our 
relation  to  our  nearest  friends,  so 
that  without  such  friendship  with 
men,  we  can  not  really  understand 
relation  to  God.  We  are  glad  that, 
while  on  this  topic,  the  author  lays 
such  emphasis  on  God’s  sensitiveness 
to  our  gratitude.  If  we  could  only  feel 
that  God  suffers  from  our  careless- 
ness and  ingratitude  in  the  same  way 
our  best  friend  would  suffer;  that  our 
love  and  gratitude  are  the  only  fruit 
of  his  vine-yard,  which  we  can  return 
to  him,  as  things  of  any  worth — in 
other  words,  that  his  feelings  are 


exactly  akin  to  ours  toward  our  best 
friends  it  seems  as  if  we  should 
really  try  to  deepen  the  acquaintance 
with  God. 

It  is  the  feeling  behind  a gift  that 
makes  a gift  valuable  to  us  and  it  is 
our  feeling  for  which  God  yearns. 
“What  shall  I do?"  Christ  represents 
God  as  saying  when  he  seeks  this 
fruit.  “I  will  send  my  beloved  son, 
it  may  be  they  will  reverence  him." 
It  is  the  feeling  and  responding  God 
that  men  need  to  believe  in  now,  as 
they  believe  in  the  feeling  and  re- 
sponding friends  God  has  given  them 
and  this  belief  President  King's  book, 
the  reviewer  believes,  will  help  young 
people  to  find.  The  book  would  seem 
likely  to  prove  intensely  interesting 
and  helpful  to  young  people  both  as 
teachers  and  learners.  The  reviewer 
hopes  that  the  author  may  sometime 
add  a letter  on  the  hope  of  immortality 
as  the  necessary  corollary  of  the 
divine  love  being  our  best  conception 
of  all  that  is  best  and  highest  inhuman 
desire  for  our  dearest  friends. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  publishers  have  given  the 
letters  the  great  advantage  of  a clear, 
handsome  page,  with  wide  margins, 
restful  to  the  eye  and  calculated  to 
cause  the  reader  to  linger  over  the 
words  with  a sense  of  leisure  and 
meditation.  The  binding,  a neat 
green  and  gold  cover  with  white  back 
bears  a fac  simile  of  President  King's 
autograph,  and  the  book  has  the  no 
slight  merit  of  being  of  comfortable 
size  to  hold  easily. 

Kirke  L.  Cowdery. 

Letters  to  Sunday  School  Teachers 
on  the  Great  Truths  of  Our  Christian 
Faith  by  Henry  Churchill  King, 
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President  of  Oberlin  College.  The 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
12mo.  199  Pp.  $1.00  net. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  REV.  JOHN  TODD. 

This  little  volume  of  200  pages  has 
been  published  in  elegant  form  by 
the  Historical  Department  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  contains  an  excel- 
lent likeness  of  the  author.  John 
Todd  graduated  with  the  College 
class  of  1841,  and  the  Theological 
class  of  1844,  and  married  Miss  Martha 
Atkins,  of  the  Classical  course  of 
1843,  who  was  a daughter  of  Judge 
Atkins  of  Cleveland.  After  a pastor- 
ate of  six  years  at  Clarksfield,  O., 
they  started  with  Deacon  George  B. 
Gaston,  Deacon  J.  B.  Hall,  and  others 
to  southwestern  Iowa,  and  founded 
the  colony  at  Tabor.  This  was  long 
before  there  was  any  railroad  con- 
nection with  the  Missouri  Valley. 
For  forty-six  years  Mr.  Todd’s  in- 
fluence was  continuously  felt  in  that 
region,  founding  Congregational 
churches,  establishing  the  college  at 
Tabor,  and  taking  part  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  last 
century [^in  the  stirring  events  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  For  a long  time  Tabor 
was  the  center  from  wliich  the  anti- 
slavery colonists  to  those  territories 
set  out  for  their  final  destination.  T. 
W.  Higginson,  General  Lane,  and  John 
Brown  were  frequent  visitors.  Mr. 
Todd  was  ’.scholarly  in  his  habits, 
sclfdcnying[to  []a  fault,  courteous  and 
generous  in  his  disposition,  but  firm 
as  a rock  upon  all  principles  of 
righteousness.  He  died  in  1894  re- 
spected and  loved  by  everybody  in 
the  region.  The  book  is  an  important 


contribution  not  only  to  the  history 
of  Obcrlin’s  work,  but  to  the  history 
of  thejdevelopment  of  the  whole 
country. 

G.  F.  Wright. 

The  Reminiscences  of  John  Todd, 
8vo.  pp  200,  The  Historical  Depart- 
ment, DesMoines,  la.  $1.35. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY 

In  the  Seminary: 

Professor  A.  T.  Swing  has  returned 
from  a year  spent  in  study  in 
Germany. 

In  the  College: 

Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin 
with  their  daughters  are  abroad  for 
the  year.  He  will  study  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  His  address  is 
Landshuter  Str.  7 III  Gartenhouse 
Berlin  West. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Savage  begins  his  work 
as  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
training  and  Director  of  Athletics. 

Miss  Julia  Wickwire  has  resigned 
her  position  as  Instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Training  to  become  the  Director 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Knox  college. 
Her  place  will  be  filled  by  Miss 
Maude  Monroe  ’03  who  has  resigned 
her  position  at  Mt.  Holyoke  college 
to  return  to  Oberlin. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  remains 
abroad  for  a second  year  of  study  in 
Germany. 

Professor  W.  E.  Mosher  returns  to 
his  work  in  German  after  a year 
abroad. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  will  spend 
the  year  in  travel  in  company  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Warner.  They 
expect  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
globe  before  returning. 

Professor  L.  H.  Hall  after  a year 
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spent  in  study  in  England  returned 
to  Oberlin  in  August. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Taylor  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
which  he  has  held  for  the  past  five 
years  to  become  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Carnegie  Technical 
schools  at  Pittsburg.  His  place  will 
be  taken  by  W.  H.  Chapin  '04  who 
has  resigned  a fellowship  in 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  remain  in  Oberlin. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
Pittsburg  Leader  of  August  28. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Taylor  as  instructor  in  general 
chemistry  in  the  school  of  applied 
science,  Carnegie  technical  schools 
has  been  announced. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  college  with  degree  of  S.  B. 
in  1897.  During  the  following  sum- 
mer he  was  instructor  in  physics  and 
chemistry  at  the  Williamson  trade 
school,  Williamson,  Pa.  From  1898 
to  1901  he  studied  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  first  year  taking 
University  scholarship  in  chemistry; 
1899.  Harrison  fellow  in  chemistry. 
In  1901  he  was  given  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

Since  1901  he  has  been  engaged  at 
Oberlin  college  as  instructor  in 
chemistry  and  during  this  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  practical  work, 
being  interested  in  various  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of 
chemical  manufacture.  He  has  also 
done  considerable  assaying. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  had  a most  thorough 
training  in  all  branches  of  chemistry 
and  has  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  study  of  electro  chemistry. 

In  the  Conservatory; 

Professor  H.  H.  Carter  and  Mrs. 


Carter  will  spend  the  year  abroad. 

Miss  Kate  Peck  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Alderfer  are  both  absent  on  leave 
for  the  year.  The  former  will  study 
in  Berlin,  the  latter  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Herbert  Harroun  will  not 
return  to  his  work  till  the  winter 
term.  He  will  continue  his  study  in 
Berlin. 

Mr.  George  Hastings  returns  from 
a three  year’s  absence  in  Germany 
to  be  an  instructor  in  piano. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Doolittle 
resume  their  work  after  a years' 
leave  of  absence. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Mitchell  O’Moore  the 
noted  “Australian  Violinist,”  will 
teach  in  the  Conservatory  this  year. 

Eileen  O’Moore  as  she  is  known  in 
Europe  and  Australia  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  European  violin  soloists. 
Of  English  descent,  she  was  born  in 
Australia,  and  at  an  early  age  went 
to  Europe  to  engage  in  musical 
study.  She  was  the  winner  of  the 
Mendelssohn  prize  at  Leipsic  in 
1889,  and  was  a student  there  in 
1893.  She  studied  with  Ysaye  in 
Brussels  from  1895  to  1897  and  after 
leaving  the  concert  stage  six  years 
ago,  studied  with  Sevcik  in  Prague 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  teaching  of 
violin. 

While  on  the  concert  stage  she 
toured  all  over  the  world,  appearing 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  English 
provinces  in  India,  Australia  and 
in  Russia,  Finland  and  other 
European  countries.  At  one  time 
she  was  with  Hans  Richter  as 
orchestral  soloist  and  brings  with 
her  to  this  country,  letters  from 
Richter,  Nickisch,  and  Ysaye  to 
American  orchestral  leaders. 
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Her  remarkable  success  as  a soloist 
has  enabled  her  to  place  herself  in  a 
position  of  financial  independence, 
and  she  comes  to  Oberlin  after  her 
retirement  from  the  stage  because  of 
her  desire  to  continue  active  musical 
work  and  at  the  same  time  surround 
her  son  with  educational  advantages. 

Mr.  John  R.  Frampton  ’01-'04,  O. 
C.  M.  has  resigned  his  position  in 
Iowa  college  and  will  have  charge 
of  Mr.  Alderfer’s  work  in  his 
absence.  He  will  play  the  organ  at 
the  Woodland  avenue  Presbyterian 
church,  Cleveland  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Celestia  L.  Wattles  will  not 
return  from  Europe  till  the  first  of 
January.  She  will  travel  through 
England  and  spend  the  fall  in  study 
on  the  continent. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Doolittle  will  go  abroad 
for  study  on  the  return  of  Miss 
Wattles  in  January. 

In  the  Academy: 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Smithe  spent  the 
summer  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  She 
will  be  absent  on  leave  during  the 
year  because  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  will  continue  his 
post  graduate  work  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Miss  Louise  Brownback  is  absent 
on  leave  during  the  year.  Her 
place  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Chamberlain  '04  who  received  his  A. 
M.  in  English  last  year. 

Miss  Ida  Westlake  '05  takes  the 
place  in  English  composition  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Dick. 

Miss  Smithe’s  place  will  be  filled 
during  her  absence  by  Miss  May 
Allen.  Miss  Allen  has  had  long 


experience  as  a high  school  teacher 
in  Latin  in  Elyria. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

An  interesting,  and  it  is  believed, 
important  step  in  simplifying  the 
relations  between  alma  mater  and 
former  students  was  taken  last  June, 
when  at  a meeting  of  the  two  inter- 
ested committees  it  was  voted  that 
the  Alumni  Magazine  be  sent  free  to 
all  members  of  the  Living  Endow- 
ment Union  contributing  without 
designation  as  to  manner  of  expendi- 
ture the  sum  of  $1.75  or  more  per 
year. 

The  idea  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
bring  into  still  closer  touch  with  the 
institution  those  who  thru  their  con- 
tributions are  aiding  and  enlarging 
these  activites,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  reduce  for  the  alumnus  or 
old  student  as  far  as  possible  the 
detail  involved  in  maintaining  con- 
nection with  the  college  thru  these 
two  channels,  by  making  the  Living 
Endowment  Union  the  financial  cor- 
respondent for  both.  It  is  another 
step  toward  removing  obstacles  be- 
tween college  and  old  students,  just 
as  was  the  plan  adopted  last  year 
which  forbade  undergraduates  trying 
the  patience  of  the  out-of-collcgc 
body  by  making  indiscriminate, 
thoughtless  or  generally  unseasoned 
appeals.  Both  arc  the  result  of  the 
increased  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  significance  of  alumni  interest 
and  cooperation. 

By  the  working  out  of  this  agree- 
ment the  subscribers  to  both  maga- 
zine and  fund  (under  the  conditions 
mentioned)  will  henceforth  need  to 
remit  simply  their  endowment  pledge 
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to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Union,  receiving  their  magazine 
without  further  effort  or  expense.  It 
is  hoped — it  goes  without  saying — 
that  these  will  find  it  possible  in 
the  goodness  of  their  hearts  to  add 
to  their  Endowment  pledge  the  $1.00 
previously  paid  to  the  magazine 
(This  is  especially  desirable  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  pledge  is  not 
large.)  Even  with  the  $1.00  added 
there  is  a real  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  postage  over  the  old  arrangement 
of  two  remittances. 

Of  course,  too,  the  agreement  means 
that  those  who  have  been  endow- 
ment givers,  but  not  magazine  sub- 
scribers, will  now  receive  the  maga- 
zine without  cost.  The  arrangement 
does  not  mean  that  either  of  the  two 
organizations  has  changed  its  nature 
or  its  policy,  and  the  plan  involves 
some  expense  to  the  Living  Endow- 
ment Union:  it  is  hoped,  accordingly, 
that  these  last  named  after  becoming 
recipients  of  the  magazine  may  find 
it  possible  somewhat  to  enlarge  their 
annual  contribution  in  view  of  the 
increase  of  value  received,  tho  this 
is  not  in  the  least  obligatory. 

It  will  further  and  especially  be 
noticed  that  the  new  arrangement 
makes  it  very  easy  for  present  maga- 
zine subscribers  to  extend  their  inter- 
est and  their  helpfulness  by  simply 
adding  75  cents  to  their  magazine 
subscription,  (checks  should  be  pay- 
able to  order  of  Oberlin  College),  and 
thus  join  the  roll  of  members  of  the 
Living  Endowment  Union,  (Publi- 
cation of  amount  of  subscription  is 
forbidden  by  the  Union’s  constitu- 
tion.) Surely  this  is  not  an  expen- 
sive way  to  become  a “shareholder" 


in  the  college! 

The  Living  Endowment  Fund  was 
designed  to  be  a bond  of  live  connec- 
tion between  college  and  ex-students, 
and  its  record  seems  certainly  to  jus- 
tify it.  Total  annual  subscriptions 
now  aggregate  nearly  $3000 — and  that 
with  comparatively  few  pledges  as 
large  as  $25— most  of  them  running 
about  $5.  It  does  not  need  to  be  said 
that  this  annual  subscription  is  finan- 
cially a tremendous  help,  equaling 
as  it  does,  the  income  from  nearly 
$60,000  endowment ; but  its  obvious 
indirect  value  is  undoubtedly  im- 
mensely greater.  On  all  sides  it  is 
being  felt  that  an  evil  day  will  dawn 
for  the  American  College  when  its  sup- 
port and  growth  are  left  by  the  mul- 
titude of  maximum-minded — but 
minimum-monied — ones  to  the  givers 
of  half  millions.  This  agreement  is 
designed  absolutely  with  the  view  to 
bringing  the  college  as  close  to  the 
believer  in  Oberlin’s  past,  present 
and  future,  who  contributes  each 
year  $1.75  as  to  the  creator  of  chairs. 

Address  your  communications  or 
pledges  (magazine  subscription  be- 
gins on  receipt  of  pledge  which  is 
payable  any  time  before  July  1,  1907) 
to  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  L.  D.  Harkness,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Living  Endowment  Committee  : H. 
H.  Johnson,  85,  president,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Little,  '59,  C.  K.  Fauver,  ’97,  Dr.  Geo. 
Jameson,  ’90,  I.  W.  Metcalf,  ’78. 

Charles  W.  Williams. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  1906. 
For  several  reasons  the  Summer 
Session  of  1906  is  worthy  of  special 
note.  In  the  first  place,  the  proceeds 
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of  the  school  do  not  go  to  the  faculty 
in  the  form  of  dividends,  nor  are  the 
deficits,  under  three  hundred  dollars 
charged  to  their  account.  £ach 
teacher  was  paid  a fixed  salaryi 
regardless  of  the  attendance.  This 
salary  was  made  to  vary  with  the 
position  of  the  teacher,  a full 
professor  receiving  more  for  each 
course  than  an  instructor. 

The  method  of  appointment  of 
teachers  has  also  been  changed. 
Formerly  any  member  of  the  general 
faculty  giving  a course  in  the  regular 
term  had  the  first  right  to  give  the 
corresponding  course  in  the  Summer 
Session.  A head  of  any  department 
could  not  offer  an  elementary  course 
in  his  own  department  without  the 
consent  of  the  instructor  who  gave 
the  course  during  the  regular  year. 
Appointments  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Summer  Session  are  now  made  by 
the  general  faculty  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  on  Summer 
School  in  conference  with  the  head 
of  each  department. 

Courses  were  offered  in  bibliogra- 
phy, classical  archaeology,  economics, 
English  literature,  ethics,  French, 
geology,  German,  Greek  literature, 
history,  Latin,  mathematics,  or- 
nithology, pedagogy,  psychology, 
sculpture,  sociology,  and  various 
training  courses  for  teachers.  The 
large  number  of  new  courses  was  a 
unique  feature  of  this  year’s  school. 
The  following  courses  were  given  for 
the  first  time:  a Teacher’s  course  in 

German  and  Science,  Greek  Drama 
in  English,  the  Pereclcaii  Period  in 
Greek  History,  Teachers’  Reading 
Course  in  Pedagogy,  Elementary 
Education,  General  Methods  in 


Education,  Italian  Sculpture  and  a 
Field  Course  in  Geology.  The  last 
deserves  special  mention. 

The  field  course  in  geology  was 
given  by  Dr.  Branson.  The  class 
spent  four  weeks  in  working  out  and 
mapping  two  small  areas  near 
Norwalk,  and  three  weeks  in  study- 
ing the  strata  and  topography  of  the 
country  from  Sandusky  to  Olmstead 
Falls  by  way  of  Bellvue,  Plymouth, 
Mansfield,  Loudonville,  Millersburg, 
Massillon  and  Chippewa  Lake.  The 
last  week  of  the  course  was  spent  in 
making  a topographic  survey  of  a 
small  area  east  of  Oberlin.  While 
working  near  Norwalk  the  class 
collected  several  valuable  specimens 
of  rare  Devonian  fishes.  These 
specimens,  added  to  those  already  in 
the  museum,  make  our  collection  of 
this  order  of  fishes  the  best  in  the 
world.  Invertebrate  fossils  were 
collected  from  fifteen  localities  and 
seven  formations.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  was  to  give  the  students 
training  that  would  fit  them  for  work 
on  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  or  for  general  work  in  geology 
in  any  field.  It  accomplished  its 
purpose  in  this  line  and  also  greatly 
enriched  the  museum. 

This  large  list  of  courses  offered  for 
the  first  time  shows  that  the 
Committee  has  made  a distinct  effort 
to  make  the  Summer  Session 
attractive  and  not  to  have  it  merely 
comprise  such  courses  as  arc  freely 
“flunked”  during  the  year  and  arc  de- 
manded by  our  own  students  who  are 
making  up  work.  That  the  efforts  of 
the  Committee  liavc  met  with  success 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  summer 
thirty  students  were  enrolled  who 
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have  never  appeared  on  Oberlin  lists 
before.  Evidently  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  the  College  this  policy 
must  be  continued  and  extended. 

The  enrollment  for  the  summer  was 
slightly  smaller  than  last  year,  136 
against  142.  The  notable  fact  in  this 
enrollment  is  that  there  are  20 
graduate  students.  Here  again  is  a 
hint  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
school  should  be  developed.  Beside 
the  20  graduate  students  there  were  8 
normal  students,  12  specials,  7 of 
preparatory  grade  and  the  remainder 
were  College  students. 

For  the  success  of  the  Summer 
Session  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Committee  in  charge  and  especially 
to  the  chairman.  Professor  S.  F. 
MacLennan,  to  whose  lot  fell  in  great 
part  the  direction  of  the  School  and 
the  performance  of  a great  mass  of 
the  necessary  detail. 

L.  E.  Lokd. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S 

SUMMER  ITINERARY. 

President  King  gave  two  courses 
at  Chicago  University  during  the 
first  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter, 
June  21 — July  26  on  Theological 
Reconstruction  and  The  Psychology 
of  Conduct.  He  was  University 
Preacher  June  24,  July  1,  and  July  15. 
He  returned  to  Oberlin  June  27  to 
deliver  the  address  of  welcome  be- 
fore the  National  Music  Teachers' 
Association. 

President  King  preached  at  Park 
church.  Grand  Rapids,  July  8, 
read  a paper  before  the  New  Test- 
ament club  of  Chicago  University, 
July  9,  preached  at  the  Hyde  Park 
Baptist  church  July  22,  spoke  at  the 


Illinois  Christian  Endeavor  Union, 
Shelbyville,  111.,  July  29  and  gave  a 
lecture  before  the  Summer  School 
Oberlin  August  3.  He  also  delivered 
two  addresses  before  the  Reformed 
church  Assembly  Mt.  Gretna,  Penn. 
August  7 and  9,  gave  a lecture  at  the 
Epworth  League  Assembly,  Luding- 
ton,  Mich.,  August  11  and  preached  at 
Ludington  August  12. 

August  14 — 20,  President  King 
gave  six  lectures  on  The  Teaching  of 
Jesus  in  Mark  before  the  Congrega- 
tional Summer  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort, Mich.,  he  preached  before  the 
Assembly,  August  19  and  again  at 
Frankfort,  September  6. 

FOOTBALL  PROSPECTS. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of 
Oberlin  football  has  the  outlook 
been  so  gloomy  as  it  is  this  fall. 
Graduation,  failure  to  return  to  col- 
lege and  the  new  eligibility  code 
leave  us  with  only  the  scant  material 
of  the  class  teams  of  the  three  upper 
classes  upon  which  to  draw.  Captain 
Waters  has  not  yet  re-entered  college, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  on  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  only  other  man  of  last  year's 
squad  is  Houser,  fitllback,  who  has 
just  come  back  a week  late.  His 
coming  means  much  to  the  team, 
which  otherwise  is  entirely  inex- 
perienced. 

The  situation,  however,  is  far  from 
hopeless,  as  each  day  sees  a decided 
growth  in  college  spirit  and  an  in- 
creasing confidence  in  the  ability  of 
coach  Snyder  to  get  together  a first- 
class  team  out  of  the  green  material 
in  his  hands.  Every  day  sees  addi- 
tional men  on  the  field  in  suits. 
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This  is  the  sort  of  spirit  which 
counts  in  the  end,  and  if  kept  up  it 
assures  us  a good  team  before  the 
season's  end. 

Mr.  Harvey  R.  Snyder,  the  coach 
engaged  by  the  Athletic  Committee, 
is  an  Ohio  boy,  but  at  present  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
a member  of  the  Harvard  squad,  and 
last  season  won  his  “H"  in  the  Pen- 
nsylvania game.  He  has  played  both 
at  end  and  halfback,  and  so  is  espec- 
ially well  qualified  for  coaching. 

His  first  week  of  work  here  has 
shown  him  to  be  a coach  of  unusual 
energy  and  ability.  He  has  com- 
pletely won  the  confidence  of  his 
men,  and  it  is  due  to  him  almost 
entirely  that  the  spirits  of  the  stu- 
dent body  are  rising.  It  will  not  be 
Mr.  Snyder’s  fault  if  Oberlin’s  team 
is  not  found  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
Ohio  colleges  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  is  a pleasure  to  add  that 
Mr.  Snyder  is  a gentleman  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  sport,  and  so  is 
working  in  the  utmost  harmony  with 
our  Athletic  Committee. 

C.  W.  Savage. 


A PROTEST. 

In  the  commencement  number  of 
"The  Alumni  Monthly"  I observe  on 
page  362,  these  lines,  in  regard  to  the 
base  ball  team  of  last  Spring: — ‘‘The 
base  ball  season  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  a disastrous  one."  The  critic 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  team  was 
confidently  expected  to  win  the 
state  championship,  and  that  this 
hope  has  not  been  realized.  He 
refers  to  the  Oberlin-Kenyon  game 


as  showing  marked  improvement  in 
the  work  of  our  team,  attributing  this 
improvement  over  the  other  games 
to  one  week  of  coaching  by  Gar  and 
Win  Fauver.  He  adds  that  ‘'while 
the  team  played  an  excellent  fielding 
game  they  have  been  unable  to  bat," 
and  that,  “there  is  a general  feeling 
that  “Win"  would  have  turned  out  a 
winning  team  with  the  material  on 
hand." 

The  writer,  who  attended  all  of  the 
home  games,  some  of  the  out  of  town 
games  and  many  of  the  practices,  has 
this  to  say.  It  seems  unfair  to  Mr, 
Favour,  the  coach  of  last  Spring,  that 
such  a report  should  appear  in  our 
magazine.  The  writer  does  not  wish 
to  reflect  on  the  coaching  ability  of 
“Gar"  and  “Win,”  which  he  thinks 
above  criticism,  but  every  one  who 
knows  base  ball  knows  that  a batting 
team  can  not  be  made.  Were  this  oth- 
erwise our  teams  for  years  would  not 
have  been  called  weak  hitting  teams. 
This  being  true,  it  seems  a little 
ridiculous  to  attribute  the  hitting  in 
the  Oberlin-Kenyon  game  to  one 
week  of  coaching.  Would  it  not 
have  been  more  fair  to  have  attributed 
the  improved  batting  in  this  game  to 
the  fact  that  our  team  gained  in 
confidence  as  the  season  progressed  ? 
This  being  the  last  regular  game  they 
naturally  would  hit  better.  Then 
too,  the  Kenyon  team  was  weaker 
than  usual.  And,  when  a pitcher 
loses  !iis  temper  and  gives  up  because 
of  errors,  made  by  his  support,  as  did 
Kenyon’s  pitcher,  hits  arc  easily 
secured. 

The  “general  feeling"  that  another 
coach  would  have  brought  about 
better  results  with  the  material  on 
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band  must  have  been  confined  to 
those  who'were  not  interested  enough 
to  see  more  than  a few  games,  or  did 
not  look  into  the  facts.  Mr.  Favour 
worked  hard  and  earnestly  with  the 
team.  Seldom  have  we  seen  more 
snappy  playing.  Their  base  running, 
especially,  was  a feature.  It  was 
owing  to  their  ability  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  game  that  they  won  some 
of  the  hardest  games. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  our 
pitching  staff,  up  to  mid-season  was 
in  very  bad  shape.  Wiley,  than 
whom  we  have  never  had  a better, 
was  not  in  form  and  scarcely  able  to 
pitch  at  all  until  the  season  was  far 
advanced.  Our  other  pitchers  were 
then  untried,  and  what  they  could 
do  had  to  develope  later. 

Finally,  when  our  team  can  defeat 
Michigan  by  the  score  of  3-0,  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  done  for 
years,  take  a game  from  O.  S.  U.  and 
win  from  O.  W.  U.,  on  their  own 
grounds,  the  latter  having  defeated 
all  of  the  other  big  six  teams,  the 
season  should  not  be  thought  a 
“disastrous  one."  If  the  success  of 
college  athletics  depends  entirely 
upon  winning  the  state  championship 
each  year,  Oberlin,  as  well  as  other 
schools,  may  as  well  give  up  the 
notion  of  a successful  season. 

An  Alumnus. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Branson 
September  15,  a son,  Carl. 

Dean  E.  A.  Miller  spent  the  vaca- 
tion after  the  close  of  the  Summer 
Session  on  a fishing  trip  to  Northern 
Michigan. 


Miss  Eva  Oakes  spent  the  vacation 
at  Lakeside. 

Professor  C.  K.  Barry  spent  the 
summer  at  his  home  in  Elgin  and 
in  visiting  relatives  in  the  east. 

Professor  A.  S.  Kimball  visited  in 
Ipswich  during  the  summer. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Kemper  Fuller- 
ton travelled  through  the  east  during 
August. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Morrison 
took  several  trips  in  their  automobile 
during  the  vacation. 

D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  will  publish  in  the 
early  fall  a book  by  Professor  W.  E. 
Mosher  for  use  in  second  year 
German.  The  book  is  a pleasing 
change  from  the  ordinary  texts  used 
during  the  second  year.  The  pub- 
lisher in  the  announcement  of  this 
book  speaks  as  follows;  In  an  inter- 
esting way  it  narrates  the  experiences 
of  an  American  family  in  Germany, 
giving  the  student  an  insight  into 
German  life,  character  and  history, 
while  furnishing  material  for  pro- 
gressive review  of  grammatical 
principles.  It  has  questions  in 
German,  exercises  based  on  the  text, 
notes,  and  a vocabulary. 

During  the  summer,  two  prominent 
Oberlin  citizens  well-known  to  the 
alumni,  passed  away.  Reverend 
Sola  Goodrich  Wright,  known  as 
“Missionary  Wright"  died  July  9 at 
his  home  on  Lorain  street,  Oberlin- 
In  1843  when  he  was  a young  man  of 
27  Mr.  Wright  went  as  a Missionary 
to  the  Ojibway  Indians.  From  this 
time  on  until  1879  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  years  spent  in  the  south, 
he  continued  to  labor  among  the 
Indians.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
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were  spent  in  Oberlin,  where  he 
identified  himself  with  the  work  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  Centen- 
nial. 

Mr.  John  D.  Carpenter  died  at  his 
home  on  Elm  street  Oberlin,  August 
25.  He  was  probably  the  richest 
man  in  the  town,  owning  many  of 
the  business  blocks  and  dwelling 
houses.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  closely 
identified  with  the  commercial  life 
of  Oberlin  and  did  much  to  promote 
its  prosperity. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Myers  and  Miss  Olivia 
M,  Mattison  were  married  August  25 
at  Evanston,  111.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  76  East  Lorain  street. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Armstrong  attended  the 
surveying  camps  of  Case  School  and 
O.  S.  U.  University. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ellis  spent  the  summer 
in  European  travel,  assisting  Mr.  J.M. 
Waugh  in  the  conduct  of  a party  of 
tourists. 

Professor  J.  T.  Shaw  spent  the 
summer  in  conducting  a party  for 
the  Bureau  of  University  Travel. 

Professor  J.  R.  Wightman  spent  part 
of  his  vacation  in  the  Muskoka  Lake 
region.  He  and  his  wife  were  called 
to  Baltimore  by  the  serious  illness  of 
Mrs.  Wightman’s  mother  whose  ill 
health  prevented  her  daughter's  re- 
turn to  Oberlin. 

Professor  G.  W.  Andrews  spent 
most  of  his  summer  in  Oberlin  en- 
gaged in  composing  sonatas. 

Professors  C.  E.  St.  John  and  F.  E. 
Leonard  camped  during  the  summer 
at  the  Mammouth  Hot  Springs, Yellow- 
stone Park. 

The  plans  for  tlie  new  Library 


building  have  been  completed  and 
bids  for  the  construction  are  now 
being  received.  The  time  for  re- 
ceiving bids  will  close  October  9 and 
construction  will  begin  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  “Squire”  home  has 
been  removed  from  the  corner  of 
Lorain  and  Professor  streets  and  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  preparatory 
to  receiving  the  foundations.  The 
plans  call  for  a fire  proof  building  of 
reinforced  concrete. 

Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth  began  his 
summer  work  by  delivering  several 
addresses  before  the  triennial  con- 
gress of  Congregational  churches  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  then  spent  five 
days  at  Indianapolis  speaking  to  the 
Convention  of  Paid  Officers  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. — a biennal  meeting.  He 
next  spoke  at  the  Southern  College 
Students’  Conference  at  Ashville,  N. 
C.  and  the  New  England  Students* 
Conference  at  Northfield.  This  was 
followed  by  a month’s  vacation  at 
Isle  Royal,  Lake  Superior.  The 
summer’s  work  closed  with  two 
weeks  lecturing  at  Silver  Bay,  Lake 
George. 

Professor  G.  F.  Wright  has  been 
occupied  during  the  summer  and 
fall  in  the  preparation  of  his  new 
book.  The  Scientific  Confirmation  of 
Old  Testament  History  which  will 
be  issued  by  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
Company  in  November. 

Mr.  William  Chapin  was  married 
June  27  to  Miss  Bertha  A.  Staver  at 
the  bride’s  home  near  Akron. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Village 
Improvement  Society  during  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston. 
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Professor  J.  F.  Peck  spent  the 
summer  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
near  Bay  View,  Mich. 

Professor  Lynds  Jonds  devoted  ten 
days  to  the  study  of  birds  atShawanee 
near  the  Deleware  Water  Gap. 

Dean  Florence  M.  Fitch  rested 
during  the  vacation  at  the  summer 
home  of  her  parents  at  Point  Abino, 
Ontario.  She  also  conducted  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  Faculty  conference  at  the 
Summer  Session  at  Lake  Winona. 

Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  went 
to  his  island  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
after  tae  close  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. 

Professor  W.  T.  Upton  after  a 
trip  up  the  lakes  on  a frieght  boat 
put  in  the  rest  of  the  vacation  on 
his  island  in  the  Georgian  Bay. 

Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager  was  at 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  for  a short  time  at 
the  close  of  the  summer. 

Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  remained  in 
Oberlin  superintending  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  Women's  Gymnasium. 

H.  A.  Sturges  traveled  in  England 
during  the  summer.  He  will  spend 
the  coming  year  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  Paris. 

Professor  F.  O.  Grover  spent  his 
vacation  in  remodeling  a home  on 
Prospect  street  where  he  and  his 
mother  will  live  during  the  coming 
year. 

Miss  A.  M.  Abbott  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Adirondacks. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dickin- 
son spent  the  summer  at  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Miss  Jean  James,  last  year  secre- 


tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  sailed  Sept.  15 
on  the  steamer  Haverford  from  Phil- 
adelphia for  Liverpool.  Miss  James' 
father  accompanyed  her.  They 
will  visit  relatives  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Miss  James  will  sail  Oct. 
8 on  the  steamer  Trafford  Hall  from 
Liverpool  for  Bombay,  India. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Western  Reserve  University  at  the 
last  commencement. 

Professor  F.  F.  Jewett  spent  three 
weeks  of  his  vacation  in  a trip 
through  Colorado. 

Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe  and  Miss 
Clara  Snell  were  married  Sept.  6 at 
Milledgeville,  111.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wolfe  will  make  their  home  at  272 
Oak  street. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Ballantine  former  Presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College,  spent  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  in  the 
west,  lecturing  before  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  at  the  Institute  of  Theology 
at  Yankton. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  assistant  to  the 
President  and  Miss  Caroline  Harter, 
Instructor  in  Violin,  were  married 
September  5,  at  Canton,  O.  The 
wedding  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Trinity  Lutheran  church.  Dr.  W. 

B.  Chamberlain  of  Cleveland  acted 
as  groomsman  and  Miss  Catherine 
Harter  as  maid  of  honor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  spent  their  honeymoon 
at  the  Les  Chenaux  islands  near 
Mackinac.  They  will  be  at  home 
after  November  1 at  207  South  Pro- 
fessor street,  occupying  the  home 
of  Mrs.  John  H.  Barrows. 
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Ginn  & Co.  have  just  published  a 
book  of  over  800  pa^es  by  Professor 
T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard  University 
The  title  is  Sociology  and  Social  Pro- 
gress. Professor  Carver  and  his 
family  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Paris. 

A daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Irwin  on  Wednesday, 
August  22  at  the  Roof  Tree  Oberlin, 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Irwin’s  mother, 
Mrs.  JohnH.  Barrows. 

Miss  Ada  Morris,  Instructor  in 
piano  and  George  Hastings  were 
married  at  the  bride’s  home  in  Fair- 
bault,  Minn.,  September  5.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  been  studying  for  the 
last  three  years  in  Leipzig.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  will  be  In- 
structors in  the  Conservatory  this 
year. 


ACTA  DIURNA. 

September  18- Joining  Day.  The 
attendance  in  ail  departments  is 
greatly  increased.  The  statistics  so 
far  as  available  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  follow,  compared  with  those 
taken  at  the  same  time  the  last  two 
years. 


1906 

1905 

1904 

College 

747 

669 

632 

Seminary 

47 

45 

44 

Conservatory 

491 

470 

440 

Academy 

305 

281 

320 

Art 

18 

16 

15 

Total 

1608 

1481 

1451 

Judging  from  the  figures  of  last 
year  the  total  enrollment  for  tlic  fall 
will  be  about  1670  and  for  the  year 
nearly  1900.  Every  class  in  the 
College  department  shows  a gain. 


The  Freshman  class  is  43  larger  than 
last  year’s  entering  class  at  this  time. 

September  19.  The  first  chapel 
was  led  by  President  King.  In  a 
short  address  to  the  students  he  em- 
phasized the  two  phases  of  college 
life;  its  added  opportunities  along 
intellectual,  physical  and  spiritual 
lines,  and  its  increased  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  following  deaths  during  the 
summer  were  announced:  Miss  Flor- 
ence Story,  ’08,  accidentally  killed 
while  horse  back  riding,  Aubrey  U. 
Crandall,  ’08,  by  drowning,  Miss 
Grace  Harlacher,  ’07  of  consumption, 
and  Miss  Mary  A.  Stevens,  ’07  of 
typhoid  fever. 

The  new  schedule  of  hours  has 
proved  a decided  relief  by  beginning 
at  8:00  instead  of  at  7:30  and  by  the 
interval  of  two  hours  instead  of  one 
hour  and  a half  between  the  close  of 
the  morning  recitations  and  the 
afternoon  period.  The  evening  din- 
ner has  taken  the  place  of  supper  in 
the  College  halls  but  not  in  many  of 
the  private  boarding  houses.  Owing 
to  the  large  number  of  Freshmen  the 
sections  of  the  Freshmen  electives 
arc  greatly  over  crowded.  The  tide 
of  election  which  has  set  toward 
German  for  the  last  three  years  seems 
to  have  turned  to  French.  Entrance 
to  tlic  classes  in  beginning  French 
was  stopped  on  the  last  day  of  regis- 
tration because  of  overcrowding. 
Professor  Wager  was  also  forced  to 
close  the  admission  to  his  course  in 
Shakespeare  after  the  first  registra- 
tion day. 

September  22.  During  the  first 
three  days  of  the  term  several  cases 
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of  incipient  hazing  occurred.  A few 
Freshmen  suffered  Wednesday  night, 
they  retaliated  on  the  Sophomores 
Thursday  night.  A member  of  the 
Sophomore  class  was  tied  to  the  porch 
of  Mrs.  Morrison's  and  the  bell-push 
plugged.  Friday  night  the  trouble  con- 
tinued. At  Chapel  Saturday  President 
King  announced  that  the  Faculty 
would  not  tolerate  any  interference 
with  the  individual  rights  of  a student 
by  his  fellows,  that-hazingTn  all  torms 


Alumni 

THEODORE  E,  BURTON,  '72. 

Mr.  Burton  has  begun  a fight  in 
Ohio  against  machine  politics  as 
represented  by  Senator  Dick  which 
will  probably  have  very  far  reaching 
results.  A detailed  account  of  this 
struggle  will  appear  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Magazine.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  comment  of  the  Outlook 
for  September  22  is  pertinent. 

“Thanks  to  Representative  Theodore 
Burton,  the  Republican  machine  of 
Ohio  was  forced  to  defend  itself 
vigorously  in  the  Convention  at 
Dayton,  O.;  and  although  it  was 
nominally  victorious,  it  has  yet  to 
vindicate  itself  before  the  voters  of 
Ohio.  The  ruling  power  of  the  Con- 
vention was  Senator  Foraker.  He 
and  his  colleague,  Senator  Dick,  re- 
ceived the  warm  approbation  of  the 
Convention's  platform.  President 
Roosevelt  also  received  praise  for 
his  administration;  but  this  could 
hardly  be  seriously  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  a perfunctory  approval  of 
the  party's  nominal  head.  The 
known  incompatibility  between  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  spirit 


must  stop  and  that  any  continuance 
of  it  wonld  be  followed  by  expul- 
sions. He  said  that  he  would  at  once 
refund  the  tuition  of  all  men  who 
felt  that  hazing  and  class  scraps  were 
necessary  to  their  happiness  here  and 
would  give  them  honorable  dis- 
missions. Two  years  ago  the  classes 
voted  to  put  a stop  to  all  forms  of 
hazing  and  during  last  year  there  was 
practically  none  of  it. 


News 

of  the  two  Ohio  Senators  makes  this 
indiscriminate  approval  of  both 
President  and  Senators  ridiculous. 
Senator  Foraker  did  not  hesitate  to 
indicate  sharply  his  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  specifically 
his  contempt  for  the  railway  rate 
regulation  law.  Although  the 
popular  demand  for  tarriff  revision, 
for  the  election  of  United  States. 
Senators  by  popular  vote,  and  for 
a State  joint  primary  law  was,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Burton,  barely 
recognized  in  the  platform,  the  effect 
of  the  Convention  was  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  reactionary  element  of 
the  party  was  in  control.  By  his 
vigor  in  conducting  the  fight  on  be- 
half of  the  progressive  element  in  the 
party  Mr.  Burton  has  won  increased 
respect.” 

Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  announce 
for  fall  publication  in  the  American 
Statesmen  Series,  a biography  of  John 
Sherman  by  Mr.  Burton.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  the  publishers 
announcement: 

“Congressman  Burton  is  a lawyer 
by  profession,  and  is  in  practice  at 
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Cleveland,  O.  He  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  1880  to  1891,  and  again 
from  1895  to  the  end  of  the  present 
Congress,  in  which  he  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a member  of  the  Row- 
fant  Club  and  the  author  of  an  able 
work  on  Financial  Crisis.  By  reason 
of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  from  access  to  all  his 
private  papers  since  his  death,  Mr. 
Burton  has  possessed  exceptional 
opportunities  to  frame  an  estimate  of 
his  life  work  and  character.” 


'06  THANKSGIVING  BANQUET 
All  ’06  members  who  are  near 
enough  to  Oberlinto  be  able  to  attend 
a Thanksgiving  banquet  and  who  are 
desirous  of  having  such,  will  please 
send  their  names  and  addresses  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  class  secre- 
tary, Miss  Ethel  M.  Kitch,  Oak  street, 
Oberlin. 


LAST  YEAR’S  SENIORS. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Lampson,  ’06,  and  Miss 
Edith  Storey  of  the  class  of  1905,  were 
married  on  August  23  at  the  bride's 
home  in  Oberlin.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lampson  are  to  teach  in  Perkiomen 
Seminary,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Rachel  Young  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Hicksvillc,  O. 

Lucy  Westlake  stopped  in  Oberlin 
the  first  week  in  September  eu  route 
to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  she  is 
director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gym- 
na^iium. 

Beil  Allen  is  reporting  for  the 
Leader  in  Cleveland. 

Clara  Husted  is  on  tlie  high  school 


faculty  at  Atlantic  Mines,  Mich, 

Lenore  Rose  who  took  her  A.  M. 
with  ’06,  is  on  the  same  faculty. 

Edna  Clark  is  teaching  in  the  grades 
at  Oberlin.  Edith  Clark  is  doing  like- 
wise, of  course.  163  East  College  is 
their  home. 

Herbert  Andrews  is  contemplating 
Commercial  Advertising;  meanwhile 
abiding  at  his  home  in  Ada,  Minn. 

Christina  MacLennan  is  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Grayville,  111. 

Louis  Todd  has  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  director  of  athletics  in 
Yankton  College. 

Latin  and  German  arc  the  subjects 
Beatrice  Doerschuk  is  teaching  in 
Michigan  Seminary,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

C.  F.  Brisscll  is  connected  with  the 
public  schools  of  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Mary  Porter  spent  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  is  planning  to  return 
there  this  fall. 

F.  P.  Schaffer  will  study  Law  in  New 
York. 

Mary  Bailey  is  teaching  music  at 
Kearney,  Neb.,  her  home. 

Florence  Wiley  is  teaching  piano 
in  her  home  city,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Fred  Elliot  has  charge  of  the  phys- 
ical training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Willie  Bedortha  is  at  home  in  Ober- 
lin.  She  said  “resting”  though  she 
promised  the  reporter  al!  sorts  ot 
good  things  if  he  would  not  print 
this. 

Harold  Vincent  is  a student  in  the 
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Law  School  of  Columbia  University. 

Bessie  Bowman  is  Physical  Train- 
ing Director  for  the  women  in  Alma 
College,  Alma,  Mich. 

Will  Cochran  is  timekeeper  in  a 
manufacturing  plant  at  Cleveland. 

Helen  Cochran  succeeds  Maud  Mon- 
roe’03  as  assistant  physical  director 
at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Cora  Taylor  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Collinwood,  Ohio. 

Lester  Taylor  is  studying  medicine 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Walter  McKay,  P.  T.  '06  is  at  Colum- 
bia University  studying  medicine. 

Nellie  Shell  is  at  Winterset,  Iowa, 
teaching  in  the  high  school. 

Mary  Klahr  is  principal,  and 
teaches  all  branches  save  one  in  the 
high  school  of  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Bertha  Hart  is  continuing  her  in- 
struction of  organ  and  piano  at  Lake 
Erie  Seminary,  Painesville. 

Lucy  Grosvenor  spent  this  summer 
in  Massachusetts,  but  is  now  at  home 
in  Chicago. 

Alice  Durand  is  doing  researchwork 
in  History  at  Cornell  University. 

T.  M.  Dye  is  in  his  father's  law 
office  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 

Dave  Nye's  address  is  2067  East  102 
St.,  Cleveland.  He  is  studying  Law 
at  Reserve. 

Lucy  Hopkins  succeeds  Miss  James 
as  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  Oberlin. 
Her  address  is  Talcott.  Miss  James 
sailed  for  India  during  August. 

Mary  Marks  is  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A,  at 
Columbus  as  physical  director. 

Helen  Matlack  abides  at  home. 


Ida  Moss  spent  the  summer  at  the 
Public  Playgrounds  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Starr  is  assisting  Prof.  Grover 
in  the  Botanical  Laboratory. 

Jean  MacMillan  lives  at  home  in 
Chicago  and  takes  cooking  lessons 
on  the  side. 

Bess  Park  teaches  in  the  high 
school  at  Metropolis,  111. 

Alpha  Gregg  may  be  found  at  home 
in  Traer,  Iowa. 

Everett  McDaniels  is  engaged  in 
railroad  contsruction. 

Walter  Barrows  and  Easton  Carr 
are  engaged  in  like  work  with  head- 
quarters at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dorothy  Hess  is  teaching  in  the 
Oberlin  High  School. 

Vivian  Hall  is  the  seventh  grade 
teacher  at  the  Pleasant  Street  School, 
Oberlin. 

Chi  Hao  Fei  is  supposed  to  be 
studying  at  Yale. 

Hsiang  Hsi  Kung  is  at  Yale. 

John  Kuyper  is  studying  in  the 
Seminary  and  coaching  football  at 
Elyria  High  School. 

Ethel  Kitch  succeeded  Herbert 
Sturges  as  assistant  in  Philosophy. 

Dean  Lightner  is  selling  pianos  for 
his  father  at  Youngstown.  He  spent 
joining  week  with  his  friends  in 
Oberlin. 

Maybelle  Seelye  is  at  home  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lois  Walker  is  doing  post-graduate 
work  in  German. 

Harry  Doering  is  at  Wapakoneta, 
his  home. 
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Lou  Cuyler  is  assistant  in  the 
Women's  Gymnasium,  Obcrlin. 

Laura  Fowler  is  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Physical 
Director  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

R.  R.  Carpenter  spent  a few  days 
at  Oberlin  on  his  way  to  Michigan 
Law  School. 

J.  G.  Olmstead  is  classed  Seminary 
and  is  acting  as  Bible  Study  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Oberlin. 

Alfred  Lothrop  is  doing  post-grad- 
uate work  in  Chemistry. 

Edith  Francis  will  be  in  Germany 
this  winter. 

J.  C.  Wright  was  in  Oberlin  joining 
week,  then  leaving  for  Lawrence,  Va., 
where  he  will  teach  Economics  and 
History. 

Grace  Robinson  is  teaching  in  the 
Henderson  Normal  institute  of  Hen- 
derson, N.  C. 

Dick  Long  is  with  the  Lumber  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  with 
his  headquarters  in  Sandusky. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  is  Faith  Parmclee. 

Newell  Eldrcd  is  teaching  Algebra 
in  the  Elyria  High  School. 

Ida  Haskins  has  charge  of  the  gym- 
nasium work  in  the  Akron  Y.  W.C.A 

E.  F.  Emingcr  was  at  the  Educa- 
tional Secretaries’  Conicrcncc,  Silver 
Bay,  Lake  George,  this  summer,  and 
is  now  the  educational  secretary  of 
the  Camden,  N.  J.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Stanley  Skinner  teaches  organ  and 
piano  at  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Miss  Hull  is  principal  of  the  Lake- 
side High  School. 


Miss  Jenney  will  study  art  in 
Oberlin. 

Miss  M.  Parmalee  is  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Olmstead  Falls. 

Miss  Leavitt  is  teaching  high  school 
work  at  Bluffton. 

Miss  Mosher  is  a senior  in  the  P.  T. 
department. 

Miss  Uline  is  principal  of  schools 
at  Canton,  S.  D. 

Miss  Carter  will  study  in  the  Cleve- 
land Normal  school. 

Miss  Spangenberg  will  be  engaged 
in  high  school  work  at  Steubenville. 

Ex-’06 

Helen  Brand  is  in  college  this  year. 

C.  P.  McCormick  is  township  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Fred  Harrington  is  studying  the 
sciences  in  Oberlin. 

Oakley  Green  has  joined  '07. 

Miss  Daniels  and  Miss  Bent  for- 
merly '06  have  taken  up  their  work 
with  '07.  They  are  both  at  Baldwin. 

Paul  Warren  and  Miss  Helen  Ray 
cx-Con.  were  married  at  Youngstown 
on  September  11. 

J.  G.  Olmstead. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

'53-’75 — Alexander  Johnson  of  New 
York,  secretary  of  the  national  board 
of  charities  and  correction,  and  H.  H. 
Hart  of  Chicago,  supcrinlcndcnt  of 
the  National  Children’s  Home  society, 
have  accepted  invitations  to  address 
the  stat«  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Charities  and  Correction  at 
Marietta  in  October. 
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’67-’73  O.  T.  S.— Dr.  Wallace  Taylor 
for  many  years  a medical  missionary 
in  Osaka,  Japan,  returned  to  America 
during  the  summer  and  will  spend 
the  coming  year  with  his  family  in 
Oberlin. 

■70— Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler  and 
Miss  Mary  Adams  published  during 
the  summer  a text  book  in  high  school 
English.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  large  amount  of  con- 
temporary literature  introduced  as 
model  diction,  the  works  of  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Jas.  Whitcomb  Riley 
and  Stephen  Phillips  being  mentioned. 

■74 — Mrs.  Catherine  Koons  Pope  is 
assisting  her  husband  in  his  mission- 
ary work  in  the  Black  Hills.  They 
are  living  at  Murdo,  S.  D. 

'75 — Mrs.  Mary  Penfield  Ament, 
who  has  been  a missionary  in  China 
for  several  years  has  returned  to  this 
country  and  will  spend  some  time 
in  Oberlin. 

'75 — W.  S.  Scarborough  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Berea  Summer 
Home  and  Bible  and  Sociological 
School  at  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  the 
past  summer.  Mr.  Scarborough  has 
an  article  on  the  "Intellectual 
Possibilities  of  the  Negro”  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Southwestern 
Christian  Advocate. 

'75 — Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  was 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association  at  its  twenty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  held  in  Cleve- 
land early  in  the  summer. 

'78  '81  O.  T.  S.  — I.  W.  Metcalf  with 
his  family  will  spend  the  coming 
year  abroad. 

'79 — Reuben  A.  Beard  formerly 


eastern  representative  of  the  C.  H.  M. 
S.  has  accepted  a call  to  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Fargo,  N.  D. 

'79-’81  O.  T.  S.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Nichols  celebrated  their  twenty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary  July  4.  Many 
guests  attended  the  reception  at  their 
home  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
A chest  of  silver  and  a purse  ot  a 
hundred  dollars  were  presented  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  as  a token  of 
the  esteem  of  the  community. 

'82  O.  T.  S.  — C.  D.  Tenney  who  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  position  as 
President  of  Tientsin  University 
because  of  the  anti-foreign  feeling  in 
the  province,  has  been  charged  by 
the  Chinese  government  with  the 
care  of  about  40  Chinese  youths  who 
will  enter  American  colleges  this 
fall. 

'82 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  P. 
Willard  made  a short  visit  in  Oberlin 
the  middle  of  September. 

'85 — Mrs.  May  Ellis  Nichols  con- 
tributed a story  to  the  “Congregation- 
alist”  for  July  21. 

'87 — A rare  honor  was  paid  to  an 
Oberlin  man  in  the  unanimous 
nomination  of  Paul  Howland  of 
Cleveland  for  Congress.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Howland  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  virtually  means  his 
election  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  next  session  of  Congress  will  see 
Cleveland  represented  by  two  Ober- 
lin men,  Theodore  Burton  and  Paul 
Howland.  The  following  comment 
on  his  nomination  is  taken  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  Already 

work  has  been  started  on  building  up 
an  organization  with  the  object  in 
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view  of  keeping  Howland  in  con- 
gress indefinitely.  Behind  the 
organization  is  the  hope  that  How- 
land will  do  for  the  twentieth  dis- 
trict what  Congressman  Burton  has 
done  for  the  twenty-first  district.  In 
this  movement  Cuyahoga  Republi- 
cans on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
have  the  promise  of  support  from  the 
leading  party  men  in  Medina  and 
Lake  counties,  the  other  two  counties 
in  the  district.  The  knowledge  that 
Burton  was  strongly  for  Howland 
was  one  of  the  things  which  made  it 
possible  for  Howland  to  obtain  the 
nomination  without  the  sign  of  a 
contest.  Burton  will  have  much  to 
do  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the 
conduct  of  Howland’s  campaign  for 
election.  A graduate  of  Oberlin 
college  and  Harvard  law  school, 
Howland  has  spent  most  of  his  active 
life  in  this  city,  early  forming  a law 
partnership  with  H.  B.  Chapman, 
now  on  the  common  pleas  bench.  In 
1896  he  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  committee  of  bar  examiners  by 
the  supreme  court  and  served  four 
years.  He  volunteered  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-Amcrican  war 
and  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant and  squadron  adjutant  in  the 
First  Ohio  Volunteer  cavalry.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  For  ten  years  past  How- 
land has  been  connected  as  an  in- 
structor with  the  Backus  law  school 
of  Western  Reserve  university.  He 
has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  politics  and  was  twice  considered 
as  a candidate  for  mayor  of  this  city. 

'88 — George  D.  Fairfield  formerly 
instructor  in  Syracuse  University  is 
at  the  head  of  the  French  depart- 


ment at  Beloit  College. 

'89 — Miss  M.  Ida  Ziegler  is  still 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  Normal 
School  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  and  is  also 
preceptress  of  the  school. 

'89  O.  T.  S. — Daniel  W.  Blakely 
recently  resigned  his  pastorate  at 
Postville,  la. 

’89 — The  following  editorial  is 
taken  from  the  Nation  of  recent  date: 

A rare  virtue  attaches  to  the  protest 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Schauffler  Labaree 
against  the  action  of  our  Government 
in  exacting  an  indemnity  of  $50,000 
from  Persia  for  the  killing  of  her 
husband,  a missionary  by  native 
religious  fanatics.  Recognizing  her 
right  as  an  American  citizen  to  such 
indemnity,  she  preferred  to  waive  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  mission  cause, 
which  is  as  dear  to  her  as  it  was  to 
her  murdered  husband.  The  matter 
she  pointed  out,  would  not  be  under- 
stood by  the  Persians  who  would 
speak  of  it  as  "blood  money";  and 
this  forcible  extortion  by  the  United 
States  of  payment  might  thus  do 
"serious  and  lasting  injury"  to 
Christian  missions  in  Persia.  Such 
considerations  could  not,  of  course, 
weigh  with  an  Administration  bent 
upon  upholding  our  dignity  abroad. 
The  money  was  collected,  though  as 
a special  grace  our  Minister  obtained 
a promise  that  it  should  not  be  levied 
as  a peculiar  tax  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province  where  the 
murder  took  place.  But  Mrs.  La- 
barec's  spirit  is  certainly  a better 
exponent  of  Christianity  than  a 
thousand  sermons.  It  does  not,  we 
regret  to  say  always  characterize 
missionary  boards.  Some  of  their 
demands  for  rough  action  by  this 
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country  in  heathen  lands  Secretary 
Hay  was  known  to  characterize  as 
“bloodthirsty.” 

'90 — Miss  Clara  L.  Zeigler  is  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  High  School  of  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  where  Mr.  A.  S. 
McPherron  '71  is  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Mr.  Henry 
Conner  O.  C.  is  practicing  law,  and 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Graves  Smith  Bedford 
is  residing. 

'90 — O.  X.  S.  William  E.  Barton  had 
an  article  on  Immigration  in  the 
Advance  for  August  2. 

'91 — Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Millikan  at  Chicago  May  23  a son, 
Glenn  Alan. 

'91  O.  T.  S. — Edward  A.  Steiner  on 
his  return  from  Russia  preached  two 
Sundays  in  August  at  the  Euclid  Ave. 
Congregational  church,  Cleveland. 
Dr.  Steiner  has  an  article  on  his 
recent  travels  in  Russia  in  the  “Out- 
look” for  September  15.  The  "Con- 
gregationalist”  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Steiner  on 
“A  Social  Quest  in  New  England.” 

'91 — Bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Chase  at  Richmond  Indiana,  March 
15,  a son  John  Waddell  Chase. 

'91 — R.  A.  Millikan  contributed  an 
article  to  the  “Technical  World”  for 
August  on  the  subject  "Are  the 
Elements  Transmutable?” 

’91 — Clark  B.  Firestone  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Sturges  were  married  August 
3 at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York. 

'91-'94  O.  T.  S.— John  W.  Eldred 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Sedg- 
wick, Kansas,  and  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Carrier,  Oklahoma. 

'93  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Jean  Shupp  will 


spend  the  year  abroad  studying  in 
Berlin. 

'93 — The  Foochow  Messenger  for 
April  1906  contains  an  article  on 
Foochow  College  by  its  president, 
G.  W.  Hinman.  During  the  past 
year,  a very  prosperous  one,  236 
students  have  been  enrolled.  Twelve 
Chinese  teachers  have  given  full 
time  and  two,  part  time  to  the  work. 
Seven  members  of  the  mission  have 
given  part  time  to  instruction  in  the 
college.  The  graduating  class  num- 
bered nine.  President  Hinman  re- 
ports that  the  American  boycott  had 
practically  no  effect  on  the  school. 

'93 — Dr.  E.  D.  Durand  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Bennett  Durand  spent  the 
summer  traveling  abroad. 

'94 — J.  M.  Waugh  conducted  a party 
through  England  and  the  Continent 
during  the  past  summer.  Mrs.  Waugh 
and  little  daughter  Martha  spent  the 
summer  in  Oberlin. 

'94 — Miss  Lucy  L.  Wilson  was  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Chicago  High  School  Teachers' 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting. 
May  26. 

'94 — W.  H.  Partridge  is  teaching 
History  at  Fargo  College,  N.  D. 

'94 — Bora  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Boss  at  Birmingham  the  last  of  June, 
a daughter. 

'95  O.  T.  S. — C.  W.  Rice  declined 
the  call  to  the  church  at  Lusk, 
Wyoming  and  will  spend  the  year  in 
Oberlin. 

'96 — Mr.  Ethelbert  V.  Grabill  and 
Miss  Annie  Elizabeth  Ziegler  were 
married  June  7 at  Roxbury,  Mass. 

'96 — P.  L.  Curtis  resigned  his  pas- 
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torate  at  Webster,  S.  D.  during  the 
summer  and  accepted  a call  to  the 
Congregational  church  at  S.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

’96 — H.  J.  Haskell  has  recently  been 
made  city  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  The  Independent  for  July  5, 
contains  an  article  by  him. 

'96-’98 — George  Frederick  White 
and  Miss  Edna  Randolph  were 
married  July  7 at  Norwalk.  Mr. 
White  is  connected  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Church  Kerr  & Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

’97 — Rev.  Alban  Heath  and  Mrs, 
Minnie  Ross  Heath  have  left  their 
home  in  Paarl,  S.  Africa  and  have 
returned  to  England.  Their  address 
for  the  present  is  20  Dunkley  street 
Wolverhampton,  England. 

’97 — Mr.  William  George  Phelps 
and  Miss  Margaret  Beaman  were 
married  June  18  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

’97 — W.  D.  Ferguson  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  June 
Convocation.  Mr.  Ferguson’s  re- 
searches have  been  along  the  line  of 
Macedonian  Greek. 

•97-’00  O.  T.  S.— W.  A.  Dietrick  has 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  High- 
land Congregational  church  in  Cleve- 
land to  accept  a call  to  the  South 
Congregational  church  of  Peabody, 
Mass.  During  Mr.  Dietrick’s  four 
years  of  work  in  Cleveland  the 
membership  of  his  church  has 
doubled.  His  work  in  Peabody  will 
begin  about  the  first  of  September. 

*97— Miss  Ella  M.  Stanley  has  re- 
turned from  her  year  abroad  to  her 
home  at  Highland  Park,  Conn. 


’97— W.  C.  Clancy  was  forced  to 
give  up  his  position  in  the  State 
Savings  bank  in  Oberlin  because  of 
poor  health.  He  has  accepted  a 
position  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

'98— F.  E.  Elliott  is  teaching  in  the 
Boys'  School  corner  of  State  and 
Clinton  streets,  Cleveland.  His 
address  is  1866  W.  114  street  N.  W. 

’98— Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
McDonald,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  July  16 
a daughter. 

'98 — Miss  Leora  Cross  is  taking  the 
library  course  in  Pratt  Institute,  New 
York  City. 

’98 — Miss  Elizabeth  Standish  was 
married  to  Mr.  Franklyn  Hurlbert 
Williams  June  27,  at  Lebanon,  Conn. 
They  are  at  home  at  610  Washington 
street,  Lorain. 

'98  O.  T.  S.  — J.  C-  Treat  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Cleveland 
Park  and  accepted  a call  to  Burton,  O 

'98  O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Ada  Ash  Ander- 
son has  recently  moved  from  Irving- 
ton, W.  V.,  to  Vinita,  Indian  Territory 
where  her  husband  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Willie  Halsell  College. 
Mrs.  Anderson  will  have  charge  of 
the  music  department  of  the  college 

’98 — Ernest  M.  Child  and  Miss 
Helen  Rachel  Gibbs  were  married 
July  31  at  Taylors  Falls,  Minn.  They 
are  at  home  at  443  Second  Avenue 
East,  Kalispcll,  Montana. 

’98 — Mrs.  Annie  Bennett  Ensminger 
with  her  two  little  sons,  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  spent  the  summer  in  Oberlin. 

'98 — I.  D.  Shaw  has  charge  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  west  side 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York. 
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'98— The  American  Magazine  for 
October  is  the  first  issue  of  this 
periodical  under  the  new  corps  of 
editors.  The  editors  include  Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  F.  P.  Dunne,  Lincoln 
Steffins,  William  White,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  and  John  M.  Siddall.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  speaks  of  Mr. 
Siddall  as  follows:  John  M.  Siddall, 
who  came  to  New  York  from  Cleve- 
land a couple  of  years  ago  and  con- 
nected himself  with  McClure’s  Maga- 
zine, has  become  one  of  the  owners 
and  editors  of  the  American  Magazine, 
which  has  recently  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Phillips  Publishing  Co., 
composed  of  a number  of  editors  and 
contributors  of  McClure's.  Mr. 
Siddall's  work  in  connection  with 
the  new  enterprise  will  be  responsi- 
ble, and  the  qualities  which  have 
earned  him  his  start  in  New  York 
city  will  assist  him  very  materially 
in  rapid  future  advancement. 

'99 — Miss  Alta  Ellis  is  teaching  Ger- 
man in  the  Westchester  high  school, 
Westchester,  Pa. 

'99 — W.  H.  Spence  resigned  his 
pastorate  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
accepted  a call  to  Rutland,  Vermont. 

'99  Honorary — Frederick  A.  Noble 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Biddle- 
ford,  Maine. 

99  Miss  Mary  Kennedy  is  in- 
structor in  Botany  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College. 

Edward  G.  Rowland  and 
Miss  Margaret  O.  Stevens,  Wellesley 
'04  were  married  June  9 at  Clinton, 
Conn.  They  are  at  home  at  West 
brook.  Conn. 

'99 — W.  H.  Sherk  was  appointed 


Ainsworth  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy  at  Buchtel  College 
with  increase  of  salary  at  the  close  of 
the  past  school  year.  Mr.  Sherk  re- 
signed this  professorship  to  accept 
an  important  position  in  the  Buffalo 
high  school. 

'99 — Miss  Nellie  I.  Reed  is  teaching 
this  vear  in  the  public  schools  of 
Oberlin. 

'99 — Miss  Alice  Sinclair  was 
married  to  Mr.  Rowland  Backus 
Dodge  on  July  26  at  Honolulu.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Dodge  are  living  at  Wailuku, 
Maui,  T.  H. 

'00 — Miss  Emily  Sinclair  spent  the 
summer  studying  in  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, She  returned  to  her  work  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

'00  O.  T.  S. — W.  A.  Knight  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  Alumni  at 
Commencement. 

'00 — Miss  Mabel  I.  Hart  is  teaching 
Latin  in  Wilson  College,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa. 

'00 — Miss  Florence  Voorhees,  who 
was  studying  last  year  in  Columbia 
University  has  returned  to  the  Thane 
Miller  school,  Cincinnati. 

'00 — The  engagement  of  Mr.  De- 
Forest  Roe  to  Miss  Sara  Anna  Zenn 
was  formally  announced  Saturday, 
June  16,  by  Miss  Zenn’s  parents  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Zenn  of  McKees- 
port, Pa. 

'01 — T.  Nelson  Benedict  formerly 
associated  with  the  firm  of  C.  H.  and 
J.  A.  Young  has  opened  an  office  at 
242  Main  street.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

'01 — Miss  Clara  Shuart  will  spend 
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tae  year  jn  post-graduate  work  in 
Columbia  University. 

*j2  C.  C.  M.— Born  to  T-Ir.  C,  L, 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth 
Williams  of  Chicago  the  last  of 
August  a daughter,  Ruth  Janet. 

’J2 — Mr.  Charles  Burton  Eells  and 
Miss  Grace  Kelley  v/cre  married  June 
12  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  They 
will  be  at  home  after  August  1,  at 
3615  Smart  Avc.  Kansas  City. 

'02-'03 — Edward  Allan  Lightner  and 
Miss  Helen  C.  Chute  were  married 
July  26  at  Ware,  Mass.  They  are 
living  in  Nev/  York  City,  where  Mr. 
Lightner  is  engaged  in  the  lumber 
insurance  business. 

'03 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Shultz  at  Scottdale,  Penn.,  May  26, 
a daughter  Helen. 

'C3  O.  C.  M. — Hiss  Carolyn  Shef- 
field has  given  up  her  teaching  in 
tV.e  Maunaolu  Seminary  atPaia  Maui, 
Hav/aii  and  has  returned  to  this 
country. 

'03 — R.  W.  Foley  was  recently 
called  to  the  Congregational  church 
at  Marblehead,  O. 

’03 — John  W.  Taylor  has  a position 
with  the  Russell  Engine  Company  of 
Massillon. 

'03 — Miss  Faith  Fraser  spent  the 
summer  traveling  in  Europe. 

'03  O.  T.  S. — Paul  L.  Corbin  had  an 
article  in  the  Advance  for  July  5 on 
“The  Old  Sin  in  the  New  China." 

*03 — Harry  E.  Giles  is  principal  of 
the  High  sci  ool  at  Kewance  III. 

'03 — Edward  Henry  Tenney  and 
Miss  Anna  White  were  married  at 
Cbcrlin,  Septem'  er  3. 


'03-  ’Ol — Mr.  Harry  L.  Marsh  and 
Miss  Annie  Miller  were  married 
June  5 at  Crookston,  Min. 

'04 — Howard  L.  Rawdon  and  Miss 
Rachel  Brightman  were  married 
August  7 at  Oberlin.  Mr.  Rawdon^ 
who  was  principal  of  the  Oberlin 
high  school  last  year  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Bedford. 

'04 — Stewart  Campbell  has  changed 
his  address  from  Monica,  111.,  to 
Fort  Madison,  la. 

’04 — Miss  Alma  Follansbee  is 
teaching  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

'04 — Andrew  L.  Button  and  Miss 
LaMira  Treat  were  married  August 
7 at  Tallmadge.  They  are  living  at 
278  Scott  street,  Youngstown,  where 
Mr.  Button  is  teaching  in  the  Rayen 
school. 

’04 — Miss  Edna  Grant  is  teaching 
English  in  the  Elyria  high  school. 

’04 — Miss  Nellie  G.  Moore  was 
married  June  14,  to  Mr.  Will  Thomp- 
son of  Oberlin  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

’04 — E.  W.  Altvater  is  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Burr’s 
Mills,  N.  Y. 

'04  — Miss  Norva  Gibson  was  mar- 
ried June  20  to  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Alexan- 
der. They  are  at  home  in  Danville, 
Iowa. 

'05  - Alexander  Dick  who  was  an 
instructor  in  the  Oberlin  Academy 
last  year  has  accepted  a position 
with  the  Scars-Rocbuck  Company  of 
Chicago. 

’05  Lawrence  Vincent  Lampson 
and  Miss  Edith  Wynona  Storey  were 
married  at  Oberlin  August  23.  Mr. 
lampson  has  charge  of  the  English 
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Department  at  Perkiomen  Seminary, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Lampson 
will  teach  in  the  girls’  gymnasium. 

Former  Students 

Miss  Ida  Marjorie  Wells  and  Mr. 
Horace  Farnham  were  married  June 
20  in  Oberlin.  They  are  at  home  in 
New  York  city  where  Mr.  Farnham 
has  a position  in  the  office  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Miss  Eda  Keller  was  married  to 
Rabbi  Nathan  Krasnowitz  of  Owens- 
burg,  Kt.,  at  Cleveland,  June  22. 
Rabbi  Krasnovitz  is  professor  of 
I.atin  at  Owensburg  College. 

Miss  Helen  Winship  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Downs  were  married  Septem- 
ber 8 at  the  home  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Kimball  in  Oberlin.  They  are 
at  home  in  Fostoria. 

Harold  Doolittle  is  practicing 
medicine  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Mr. 
Doolittle  also  holds  a professorship 
in  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Dallas. 

E.  R.  Wharton,  a former  student  in 
the  college  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Friendly  Inn 
at  Cleveland. 

Alpheus  Winter  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  business  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  His  address  is  the  Uni- 
versity club. 

Henry  W.  Ballantinc,  son  of  Dr. 
W.  G.  Ballantine,  and  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wetherall  were  married  at  Mill 


Valley,  Cal.,  July  22.  Mr.  Billantine 
since  graduating  from  Il.arvard  iiai 
been  practicing  law  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  H.  Hannaford  ha 5 resigned  his 
pastorate  in  Newton  Fall^,  and 
accepted  a call  to  the  first  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Lancaster,  Wis. 

Francis  M.  Dolan  w.io  studied  in 
Oberlin  during  me  year:  19J0-1JJ1 
was  graduated  this  year  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Florence  Jane  Yennle  and 
I'lr.  James  Marshall  Wood  were 
married  in  Oberlin  August  8. 

White  Sutton  sailed  during  the 
summer  for  Honolulu  where  he  will 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Charles  R.  Comings  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lea  were  married  June  28 
at  Bellevue,  Neb. 

Mr.  Albert  Ellis,  son  of  the  late 
Professor  John  Ellis,  has  invented 
an  electric  adding  attachment  to  the 
Remington  typewriter,  which  will 
soon  be  placed  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Ellis  has  been  at  work  on  the  in- 
vention for  several  years,  and  is  no<v 
waiting  for  the  matter  to  be  tho.'oa  <1- 
ly  protected  by  patents.  H;  occap’es 
a very  desirable  position  in  the  in- 
vention department  with  tne  Rem- 
ington typewriter  mina-'acturing 
establishment  in  New  York. 

Miss  Sarah  Avery  was  married  to 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Ch.nse,  August  14,  at 
Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 
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AMOS  B,  ADAMS,  '40-43  O.  T.  S. 

Amos  Barber  Adams  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hub- 
bell,  at  Manistee,  Michigan,  Septem- 
ber 5. 

Amos  Barber  Adams  was  born  at 
Moreau,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  1815. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  college 
in  1840,  and  from  the  seminary  in 
1843.  Soon  after  leaving  Obcrlin  he 
went  as  a missionary  to  the  Indians 
in  Iowa,  and  devoted  about  seven 
years  to  this  work.  For  several  years 
he  divided  his  time  between  preach- 
ing and  farming  in  Langola,  Minn, 
and  Benzonia,  Mich.  The  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  with  his 
daughter  in  Manistee,  Mich. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  in  1843  to 
Miss  Charlotte  P.  Merrill,  who  died 
November  20,  1892.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  seminary  class  of  ’43, 
and  the  last  but  one  in  the  class 
graduating  from  the  college  in  1840. 


HORATIO  McGLEAN  JONES  '49 
Horatio  McClean  Jones  died  at 
Vcrmontvillc,  Mich.  June  10,  1906^ 
Horatio  McClean  Jones  was  born  at 
Howcllvilic,  Pa.,  August  22,  1826.  He 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1849, 
and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1853.  He  was  married,  June  18,  1851 
to  Miss  America  Strong  ’49  who  sur- 
vives him.  He  began  to  practice  law 
in  St.  Louis,  and  was  reporter  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  from 
1856-61.  In  1861  President  Lincoln 
appointed  Mr.  Jones,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  territory 


of  Nevada.  In  1870,  he  was  elected 
jud^e  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit,  where 
he  served  for  six  years.  In  1884,  Mr. 
Jones  retired  from  the  active  practice 
of  the  law.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Vermontville,  Mich. 


JOHN  A.  R.  ROGERS,  '51-55  O.T.S. 
t Dr.  John  A.  R.  Rogers  died  at 
Woodstock,  111.,  July  22. 

John  A.  R.  Rogers  was  bom  at 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  in  1828.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  with 
the  class  of  1850  and  from  the  semi- 
nary in  1854.  While  preaching  in 
Illinois  he  became  interested  in  the 
mountain  whites  of  Kentucky  and 
gave  up  his  church  to  work  among 
them.  Dr.  Rogers  was  the  founder  of 
Berea  college,  Berea,  Ky.,  almost  fifty 
years  ago,  and  was  connected  with 
that  institution  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

He  was  the  first  principal  of  the 
school,  wrote  the  charter,  and  was  its 
executive  head  for  several  years, 
although  he  declined  to  be  a candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  He  was, 
however,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
securing  financial  support  for  the 
college,  and  held  the  chair  of  Greek 
there  for  many  years.  Ill  health 
caused  him  to  sever  his  teaching 
connection  with  the  college  in  1878. 
Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in 
preaching  in  Wisconsin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Connecticut  until  he  re- 
tired five  years  ago.  He  was  always  a 
trustee  of  the  college  and  earnest  in 
his  efforts  for  its  upbuilding. 
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The  following  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  accounted  one  of 
the  most  learned  Greek  scholars  of 
the  West.  He  was  also  an  Oriental 
scholar.  During  his  later  years,  while 
engaged  in  preaching,  he  was  teach- 
ing most  of  the  time.  He  had  a 
singularly  lucid  mind,  and  not  only 
was  able  to  teach  clearly,  but  had  an 
unusual  ability  to  stir  up  enthusiasm 
in  his  students.  His  teaching  career 
began  in  his  sixteenth  year;  while  an 
undergraduate  at  Oberlin  he  con- 
ducted classes  for  the  professors,  and 
he  taught  in  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  a total  of  more  than  sixty  years 
in  this  work,  in  spite  of  physical  in- 
firmities during  almost  all  of  that 
period.  He  taught  among  the  Jews 
in  New  York  city  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  and  was  long  an  agent  for  the 
New  York  societies  which  placed 
orphans  in  homes  in  the  West. 


JUDSON,  SMITH  ’63,  O.  T.  S. 

Dr.  Judson  Smith  died,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks,  at  his  home 
in  Roibury,  Mass.,  June  29. 

Judson  Smith,  was  born  in  Middle- 
field  June  28,  1837.  He  worked  his 
way  through  Williston  Seminary  and 
afterward  attended  the  New  York 
Central  College  at  McGrawville,  N.  Y. 
He  then  entered  Amherst  College  and 
graduated  an  honor  man  with  the 
class  of  1859.  Later  he  entered 
Oberlin  College,  where  he  took  a 
course  in  the  theological  seminary, 
graduating  in  1863.  For  two  years 
after  his  theological  course  he  served 
as  a tutor,  after  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed an  instructor  in  mathematics  and 


mental  and  moral  philosophy  in 
Williston  Seminary. 

He  was  ordained  a Congregational 
minister  in  1866,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Latin  and  literature  in  Oberlin 
College,  where  he  served  until  1870, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary.  Here  he 
served  for  fourteen  years,  until  he 
was  called  in  1884  to  become  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  which  position  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  death:  Some  of 

the  best  work  of  his  life  was  done  in 
connection  with  this  Board. 

Dr.  Smith  was  the  editor  of  the 
“Bibliotheca  Sacra"  from  1882  until 
1884,  and  was  its  associate  editor  for 
several  years.  He  was  the  author  of 
some  well  known  works,  including 
“Lectures  on  Church  History  and  the 
History  of  the  Doctrine  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  till 
1864”  and  “Lectures  on  Modern 
History.” 

Dr.  Smith  was  married  in  1865  to 
Miss  J.  Augusta  Bushnell  of  Hartford 
O.,  who  died  in  February  of  last  year. 
One  son  and  three  daughters  survive. 


MARTHA  E.  KOONS  ROBERTS  ’65. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Koons  Roberts  died 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  after 
an  illness  of  many  months,  at  her 
home  in  San  Francisco,  April  24,  1906, 

Martha  Koons  Roberts  was  born  at 
Ontario,  O.,  March  5,  1839.  She  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  with  the  class 
of  ’65.  In  1867  she  was  married  to 
the  Reverend  James  M.  Roberts. 
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From  that  time,  till  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1886,  she  taught  with  him 
in  the  mission  schools  in  New  Mexico. 
The  last  years  of  Mrs.  Roberts  life 
were  spent  in  California  where  she 
devoted  her  time  to  her  seven 
children. 


GEORGE  B.  BOONE  '79. 

George  B.  Boone  died  of  paralysis 
at  thehospital  inToledo,  June  20, 1906. 

George  B.  Boone  was  born  at  Mecca, 
O.,  October  8, 1854.  He  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  ’79, 
and  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  ’82.  For 
three  years,  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Perrysburg.  In  1896  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Augusta 
Burry.  Since  1882,  Mr.  Boone  has 
been  practicing  law  in  Toledo. 


MARY  A.  WADDELL  RODGER  '85. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Waddell  Rodger  died 
of  quick  consumption,  following  a 
long  illness  of  la  grippe,  at  Long 
Branch,  California,  July  13,  1906. 

Mary  A.  Waddell  Rodger  was  born 
in  Otterburn,  England  in  1856.  She 
came  to  America  when  about  eighteen 
years,  old,  and  entered  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, graduating  with  the  class  of 
1885.  She  made  her  student  home 
with  the  family  of  Professor  Churchill. 
It  was  here  that  she  was  married  a 
few  months  after  her  graduatian  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Rodger.  Mrs.  Rodger  ably 
assisted  her  liusband  in  his  pastorates 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  at  Ogdans- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  in  his  education- 
al work  in  California.  She  frequent- 


ly contributed  articles  to  the  maga- 
zines and  wrote  several  short  stories 
on  the  home  training  of  children. 
Besides  her  husband  Mrs.  Rodger 
leaves  three  children,  Theodore, 
Douglass  and  Constance. 

SUSAN  LORD  CURRIER  ORNES,  ’95 

Mrs.  Susan  Lord  Currier  Orues 
died  of  uraemic  poisoning  at  her 
home  in  West  Mt.  Vernon,  June  4, 
1906. 

Susan  Lord  Currier  Omes  was  born 
in  Concordia,  Kansas,  July  25,  1871. 
She  prepared  for  college  in  the  Coup- 
ville,  Washington,  public  schools, 
and  in  the  Puget  Sound  Academy, 
and  graduated  A.  B.  at  Oberlin  in 
1895.  She  taught  in  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington, High  School  during  1895-6. 
was  principal  Sedro  Wooley  High 
School  1896-7;  and  superintendent  of 
Skagit  County  Public  Schools  from 
1897  to  1903. 

October  30th.  1902,  she  married 
Frederick  Ornes,  with  whom  she  was 
associated  in  newspaper  work  up  to 
the  time  of  her  last  illness.  Since 
1903  they  have  published  and  edited 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Argus,  for  which 
they  built  up  a large  circulation. 
Mrs.  Ornes  also  wrote  for  other  news- 
papers; she  contributed  several  arti- 
cles to  the  Overland  Monthly;  she 
was  a prominent  and  active  worker 
and  lecturer  in  the  causes  of  temper- 
ance and  equal  suffrage;  and  she  was 
also  a zealous  promoter  of  the  circul- 
ating library  movement;  and  held  an 
appointment  under  the  governor  of 
Washington  as  a member  of  the 
State  Library  Commission. 
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BENJAMIN  ROYAL  CHENEY 
'96  O.  T.  S. 

Benjamin  Royal  Cheney  was  killed 
in  an  elavator  accident  in  Florence, 
Italy,  July  19,  while  traveling  with 
a party  in  Europe. 

B.  Royal  Cheney  was  bom  in 
Emerald  Grove,  Wis.,  in  1869.  He 
was  graduated  from  Beloit  College  in 
1891,  and  from  the  Oberlin  Seminary 
in  1896.  He  was  married  September 
3,  1896  to  Miss  Ida  Persons  of  Oberlin, 
who  with  one  little  daughter  survives 
him.  Soon  after  graduating  from  the 
seminary  Mr.  Cheney  was  called  to 
the  Congregational  church  at  Berlin 
Heights,  O.  In  1900,  he  took  post- 
graduate work  in  Oberlin,  and  the 
following  year  was  acting  principal 
of  the  academy  at  Endeavor,  Wis.  In 
April  1902,  Mr.  Cheney  was  called  to 
the  Second  Congregational  church  at 
Beloit,  Wis.  Largely,  through  his 
efforts,  the  church  had  completed 
during  the  past  year  a fine  new  edifice 
and  it  was  in  recognition  of  his 
arduous  labors  that  he  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  travel  abroad 
during  the  summer. 


RENA  EMILY  GRIDLEY  PETTI- 
BONE  ’01. 

Mrs.  Rena  Gridley  Pettibone  died 
in  June  at  her  home  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Rena  Gridley  Pettibone  was  born 
at  Benzonia,  Mich.,  in  1870.  She  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Kidder  Institute, 
Kidder,  Mo.,  and  was  graduated  from 
college  with  the  class  of  '01.  She 
was  married  August  21  to  Earl  W. 
Pettibone  of  the  same  class. 


GEORGE  THOMSON. 

George  Thomson  died  of  paralysis 
at  his  home  in  Medina,  September  10. 

George  Thomson  was  born  in 
Preble,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y., 
August  22,  1823.  At  the  age  of  16  he, 
with  his  father,  drove  from  their 
New  York  home  to  Oberlin,  that  he 
might  enter  the  college,  where  he 
completed  the  freshman  year  with 
the  class  of  ’46. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  health  compelled  an 
abandonment  of  his  college  work, 
and  for  a time  his  life  was  seriously 
imperiled.  Despite  this  he  carried 
on  his  farm,  educated  his  children, 
four  of  whom  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin, took  an  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  church  and  community, 
and  even  went  with  his  regiment, 
the  166th  O.  V,  I.,  for  the  hundred 
days  of  service  in  the  defences  about 
Washington  in  1864. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Thomson  married  Miss 
Susan  McPherson,  who  with  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  survives  him. 


OR  people  whose  business  is  such  as  to  give 

them  no  opportunity  to  study  the  relative 
merits  of  income  producing  investments,  we 
have  devised  our 

First  Mortg3.gc  Investment  Bonds 


They  are  the  obligation  of  this  company,  secured  by  a 
deposit  of  first 'mortgages,  with  a trustee  for  the  bond 
-holders.  They  have  niany  advantages  over  savings 
bank 'deposits,  among  which  are:  A better  rate  of  inter- 
est; security  in  addition  to  the  maker  s obligation;  and 
convertibility  at  any  time  into  first  mortgages  at  par, 
and  accrued  iiiterest. 


We  have  prepared  a 


booklet  telling  all  about  these  bonds.  It 
to  any  person  asking  for  booklet  “K." 


will  be  mailed  free 


The 

Guarantee 

Title  and  Trust  Company 
Cleveland,  O. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 


$900,000.00 


Oberlin 


•Do  1/Oil  know  that 

Oberlin  Busine.ss  College  i.s  among  tile  leading  scbools  of 
the  kind  in  the  country? 

That  its  graduates  rank  higher  than  those  6f  most 
other  ^schools? 

That  we  have  an  attendance  of  about  three  hundred 
students  yearly? 

That  our  jttodents'won  the  first  awar«l  in  ,peumaushjp  at 
the  Natioiidl  ^Business  Educators  convention  in  Chicago 
last  December? 

Send  your  childrcfn  and  friends  ‘here  where  they  will 
^et  the  best  training  under  the  Oberlin  influences. 


H.  R.  Hatch  & Company 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  ohvays  having  in  stock  a good  line  of  Staple  Dry 
Goods  and  the  Season's  Novelties.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  department  for 

Women's  and  Children's  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  city  anJ  out  of  town  patrons.  Antique 
Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

H.  R.  Hatch  Sz  Company 


Book  «"!>  Catalogue  Morh 

PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
BOOKBINDING  AND  ENGRAVING 

College  and  School  Stationery  manufactured  to  order.  Work  strictly  first  class. 

Prices  reasonable. 


THE  CLEVELAND  PRINTING  CO, 

Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


Colles[e  Gowns  and  Caps 

The  best  workmanship  and 
material  at  lowest  prices. 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 
Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  ® Vining 

262  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


o^.  d ^ll/hitne^  <5c  Son 

FOR 

MERCHANT  TAILORING 

High  Grade  Ready  Made  Clothing 

Furnishing  Goods 
Trunks  Hand  Bags 


L.  T.  WMITNJEV  SOIN 


